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. . photostatic room was hidden underground. In it the 
‘ PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. police found a man named Koling or Kaulin whose 
a Breach with the Soviet .. oe a a -_— career could easily be traced from correspondence found 
China—The Next Step .. — ia x 933 elsewhere in the offices. He had gained promotion to 
The — gb Boren eae + .- aa the important post of head of the photostatic room 
Tut Advertioing Might Become. I. Its True mmey by such illegal activities as the Soviet had 
Function in Modern Commerce (Norman Angell) 935 solemnly forsworn. He had in his possession instructions 
The Invasion of Privacy (St. John Ervine) 937 addressed to Communists and leaders of the Minority 
The Feast ve Soccer a (ee Tresidder Sheppard) ps Movement in this country. One of his particular 
lien Laake Of ithel Ande rson) .. 939 triumphs had been to seduce from their allegiance several 
Tux THEATRE (Richard Jennings) a es .. 939 British seamen who visited Russian ports. Other letters 
Arr (Audrey Lucas) xe -- 940 discovered in the offices contained plans for sending 
(ORRESPONDENCE:: A Letter from the Bahamas -» 940 “ politically conscious seamen ” (Hindus, negroes and 
CountRY Lire AND Sport (Sir W. Beach Thomas) -« 941 members of similarly “ oppressed nationalities ”) to 
ithe * Oxford. Bi ve .. gag Serve in Arcos ships. They were to become centres of 
sit uf the Census (Mr. BR. McG. ’ Carslaw) 942 Communist agitation. All this is a sadly ironic com- 
A New Zealand Grievance (Mr. Henry Byrnes) 943° mentary on the last official Russian Note to Great 
Testing Motor-Car Tyres (Major H. O. D. Segrave) —= Britain, which reproachfully demanded that the Russian 
Porrry : A Scots Vernon (R. aia Malcolm) .. “3 — representatives here should enjoy possibilities — of 
Ta: RESULT OF THE COMPETITION oe ee «- 947 ie 7 ’. 
ete: uninterrupted, quiet, normal work. 
A King of Story-Tellers (Rachel Annand Taylor) .. 948 * & * ‘ 
Carlyle ee nt oe ee oe -. 949 
Three Books on Agriculture .. ee 2% 949 When the police entered the cipher room, which had 
What Murders are Like ** .. *° 950 to be forced, they found a man known as Anton Miller 
Fiction: Fevers of the Mind .. a eee 957 burning documents. He resisted the police and during 
ee a. Should Assure =~ - 95g the struggle a packet fell from his pocket containing 
Finance: Mysterious Gold Siete (Arthur W. addresses of Communist agents, who apparently received 
Kiddy) .. ‘ -- 961 Russian pay, in various parts of the Empire and the 
Morontnc Notes : ‘The Six-C ylinder Be ntley (Captain United States. Perhaps the most important fact revealed 
Pelham Cochrane) + ie ee -o OS by Mr. Baldwin was in connexion with Russian activities 
in China. It was already obvious enough—but there 
EpitoriAL AND PuBLisutinG Orrices: 13 York Street, Covent jg now chapter and verse to prove—that the inspired 
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News of the Week 


TINUE Prime Minister’s grave statement in the House of 

Commons on Tuesday accordance with 
expectations. It was never doubted that the meaning of 
the Arcos raid was that the Government would end diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet. Mr. Baldwin explained 
that the conviction of a member of the Air Force for selling 
State documents early this year had been followed by 
the disappearance of another State document. The 
evidence showed that the document had been taken to 
Soviet House. That in itself justified the search. It 
must be pointed out here that this explicit statement 
by the Prime Minister disposed of all the rumours that 
the police did not really search for any particular document, 
but that the story of a missing document was a mere 
pretext for the raid. Some of the information which 
Mr. Baldwin gave the House was extremely interesting, 
but hardly fresh enough to be surprising. 


was in 


% * * x 


The police paid special attention to a photostatic room 
and a cipher room, as it was known that stolen papers 
were photographed before being sent to Moscow, 


The 





revolution in 
Great Britain. 


China was deliberately directed against 
When the Chargé d’Affaires in 
recently questioned Litvinoff about Borodin’s 
functions, Litvinoff said that he did know 
about him except that he was a friend of Sun Yat-Sen 
and that he was an irresponsible person working quite 
independently. M. Rosengolz, the Soviet Chargé 


Moscow 
exact 


not much 


d’Affaires in London, also informed the newspapers 
that Borodin was a private person with whom the 
Sovict had no connexion whatever. Yet Mr. Baldwin 


telegram sent months ago by 
Russians in China telling 


Borodin. Borodin 


was able to quote from a 
Chitcherin to 
to take their 
not to be openly recognized as their chief. 


certain them 


instructions from was 


* * a % 


Another document which Mr. Baldwin quoted requested 
that telegrams should be sent from China proving that 
a multitude of Chinese trade unionists had been massacred 
by the British at Nanking. We know the harvest of 
that request. In brief, Chesham House Sovict 
House were equal partners in the unceasing anti-British 


and 


propaganda and intrigue. Finally, the Prime Minister 
announced categorically that the Government had 
decided (1) to terminate the Trade Agreement with 


Russia, (2) to withdraw the British Mission from Russia, 
and (8) to demand the recall of the Soviet Mission from 
London. There cannot be any doubt that the 
ment are formally justified in what they 


Govern- 
done. 
[929] 


have 
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The Soviet have been warned successively by Lord 
Curzon, by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (in unusually 
vigorous language) and by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Each time they have promised reform and each time 
they have been false to their word. But though the 
Government are justified formally they may not have 
been wise. We have discussed this very difficult question 
in our first leading article. 
* * * * 


The publication of a book by Admiral Harper on 
the Battle of Jutland has anticipated the Harper Report 
which is, after all, to be published by the Admiralty. 
The immediate effect of the book, which the reviewers 
have some reason for calling “ sensational,” is to swing 
the balance heavily in favour of Lord Jellicoe and against 
Lord Beatty. This swing of opinion will be counteracted 
to some extent when the Beatty school produces its 
criticisms. The rival schools of strategy and_ tactics 
draw upon a much wider field of evidence, of course, 
than a single battle. It has been said that Lord Jellicoe’s 
strategy of containing the enemy was a declension from 
the Nelsonian doctrine of destroying the enemy. ‘The 
answer of the Jellicoe school is that the conditions have 
entirely changed. Mr. Churchill in his book, though 
admitting that Lord Jellicoe by one rash step might 
have “lost the War in an afternoon” inclined to Lord 
Beatty’s side. The main interest of Admiral Harper's 
book is that it flatly presents Lord Jellicoe as having 
the Nelson touch at Jutland and Lord Beatty as thwarting 
him. He says that Lord Beatty’s memorable signal, 
“ Follow me,” caused the van of the Fleet to come less 
near to the enemy than before. Lord Beatty's * fatal 
and elementary mistake *’ was in “ dividing his forces.” 
Admiral Harper declares. that Lord Beatty lost the first 
round, that Lord Jellicoe won the second, and that the 
omission of the Admiralty to let him know the course of 
the German Fleet lost Lord Jellicoe the third. 

Bs * a a 


The first visible result of the appointment of Sir Charles 
Madden to succced Lord Beatty as First Sea Lord was 
the announcement on May 4th that the Harper Report 
would be published. This Report was compiled by 
Admiral Harper under the instructions of Lord Wester 
Wemyss, who was then First Sea Lord. The intention 
was to give the public a coherent account of the battle. 
In November, 1919, Lord Beatty beeame First Sea 
Lord, and the new Board did not approve of the Report. 
It was severely edited and Admiral Harper complained 
—we quote the words from the Manchester Guardian— 
of the “ deletions, alterations and additions demanded 
by those in authority.” In 1922 the long period of 
expectation was ended by the announcement that the 
Report would not be published at all. The official 
Narrative of Jutland was issued instead. This in its 
turn was severely criticized, notably by Lord Jellicoe 
and Sir Reginald Bacon. In the House of Commons on 
Wednesday it was stated that the Harper Report will be 
published as originally written. 

* * * ” 


The agreement between the British and American 
Governments in regard to the claim of America for 
compensation for damage done to her shipping before 
she entered the War has the merit of being humorous, 
friendly and conclusive. When Mr. Borah first insisted 
that Great Britain should pay, no Englishman and very 
few Americans could regard the claim with a straight 
face, because immediately America entered the War 
she found it sink neutral ships. 
However, as the Borah claim was persisted in it had to 


also necessary to 


be faced. And the culmination of the discussion ‘. 
that Great Britain pays America about £200,009 : 


é : nigh and 
that America pays Great Britain the same amount for 
: r 2 ; d p 
counter-claims. We are reminded of certain hints to 


young people who wanted to cut a dash on slender 
In a list of wedding presents : 
£1,000,000. 


Means, 
* Bridegroom to bride 
Bride to bridegroom, £1,000,000,” 


# * x * 


The Free State Dail has been dissolved and the General 
Election is fixed for June 9th. It is impossible to pass 
over this moment without writing a small tribute » 
the persistence, courage and skill with which Mr. Cosgraye 
has managed affairs. At the last General Election thy 
loyalty of the Free State troops was extremely doubtfy| 
and Republican bands were still roaming the country. 
Morcover, the country was threatened with bankruptey, 
Mr. Cosgrave managed to reduce the armed forces 
without provoking a mutiny or coup détat. Then there 
was the boundary question which seemed insoluble. 
It was said that if Mr. Justice Feetham’s Commissioy 
recommended a trifling correction of the boundary the 
Free State people would not accept it, but on the other 
hand, Northern Ireland threatened armed resistance 
to radical alteration. 

* * * . 


The manner in which Mr. Cosgrave persuaded his 
countrymen to prefer the remission of debt which Mr, 
Baldwin offered to the acquisition of Northern territory 
and the certainty of civil war was masterly. Mr. Cosgrave 
has graduaily restored law and order and the Free State 
is now safe and quiet. Agriculture is improving and 
municipal government under the State Commissioners 
has and honest. The Income Tax 
has been reduced in four years from 6s. to 3s. This 
has the touch of optimism rather than that of cautious 
finance, but such optimism is, after all, the 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s past successes. We doubt the wisdom 
of the new coinage and the compulsory teaching of 


become — eflicient 


Measure 


Irish, but if Mr. Cosgrave’s policy as a whole is nol 
that 


| from 


will show 
the Free State voters are unable to distinguish goo 


bad. 


supported at the General Election it 


* * * * 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Bishop of 
Liverpool moved his Liquor “(Popular Control) Bill, 
the revised form of the Oxford Bill. We must not follow 
the debate as the arguments have been made familia 
to our readers within the past few weeks. Enough to 
say that Lord Desborough announced that the Govern- 
ment were opposed to legislation for the purpose of 
establishing local option or public management. They 
had not yet had time to consider the Southborough 
Report, but they recognized the importance of the 
subject and intended to draft a Bill of their own as soon 
as possible. We cannot pretend to be satisfied. We 
wish that the Government had supported the Bishop 
of Liverpool's Bill. The debate was adjourned till 
June 21st, 

* * * . 


In the discussion on wages between the employers 
and trade unions of the engineering industry the differ- 
ences have become so small that there is good hope of 
an agreement. On Thursday, May 19th, two alternative 
proposals were made by the employers. The first was 
an offer of an advance of wages in July of 2s. 6d. a week 
to all workers, provided that the unions consented to 4 
reduction of the overtime and night shift rates. This 
was a renewal of an offer which was rejected by the 
The second offer was an uncon- 
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—— 
jitional advance of 2s. a week, to begin on August Ist 
to plain time workers only, wages to remain undisturbed 
for a year afterwards. The unions refused both offers, 
but were Willing to recommend an unconditional advance 
r 9s, 6d. to both piece workers and time workers. 
rhere is no longer, therefore, any difference between 
he two sides as to the amount of the advance; the 
aly point is whether there shall be conditions. It is 
be noted that workers who are paid by results are 
ning considerably higher wages than sre earned by 
je time-workers and they work 
such a lesson will not be ignored. 


shorter hours. 
surely’ Meanwhile the 
gineering trade unions deserve, and get, a good deal 
gf sympathy, for it is notorious that their skilled work 
igs been Very much underpaid as compared with that in 


also 


‘he unskilled, sheltered industri 
j * * * * 

The revival in the shipyards has caused the Federation 
{ Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades to demand an 
nerease of 10s. a week on time rates with a proportionate 
ddition to piece rates. This is the revival of a demand 
made in 1925, but then both sides, greatly to their credit, 
agreed to postpone the discussion and to hold a joint 
inquiry into the costs of production and foreign com- 
ytition. The employers have promised to consider the 
present application and to arrange for a conference as 


soon as possible. 


* * * 4 


On Friday of this week, after we have gone to press, 
the Food Council will have before it Reports on the 
prices of meat, milk and fish. We hope that the Council 
vill be able to do something to reduce the present price 
offish, which seems to be often outrageously unreasonable. 
The only important weapon which the Council has for 
hacking its way through abuse is publicity, but it is a 
the Council has made very 
sod use of it already. According to figures published 
in the Times, the retail price for all food, including fish, 
at the beginning of May, was 54 per cent. higher than 
before the War, but on the same date the retail price 
of fish alone stood at 115 per cent. above the level before 
the War. The owners of trawlers say that no excessive 
profits are coming their way. They admit that they get 
a fair price for a small percentage of their fish, but they 
ay that on some 50 per cent. of the catch they make 


serviceable weapon, and 


practically nothing. 

%* * * “ 
It might be supposed that fish which fetch almost 
nothing would provide a cheap and very wholesome 


food supply for the great towns. The unfortunate fact 


i, however, that fish is not cheap anywhere. There 
is a sad failure of organization somewhere. It is a 
shameful thing that the consumer should not profit 


by what is called a glut. There is never really a glut 


of either fish or fruit, for even during the greatest 
so-called gluts many people go without. Some of 
the middlemen may have to be manoeuvred out of 


the trade through having their functions made unneces- 





sary ; but the chief blame scems to be upon the retailers 
who have never abandoned the system of relatively 
high prices on a small turnover which they established 
during the War. 
* * * os 

The latest vital statistics in comparison with other 
vears show the remarkable effects of an epidemic of 
influenza. In the first quarter of the present year the 
number of deaths in England and Wales exceeded the 
births by 1,644. 
and 1926, when there was no influenza, the 
over deaths 25,115, 37,224 and 


The epidemic of this year, though 


number of 
1924, 1925 
excess of births 
43,477 respectively. 


was 


In the first quarters of 


it was short, accounted for 17,9381 deaths in England 
and Wales. This was the highest mortality from influenza 
in any quarter since 1919—the year of the 
influenza scourge in history. The birth-rate in the first 
quarter of this vear was 17.3 per thousand, the lowest 
on record except in 1919, The birth-rate at 
such a point that a serious epidemic is capable of redaci 2 


greatest 


is now 
the population not relatively, but absolutely. 
* * * 

The Atlantic has been flown before, but never was a 
wonderful feat such 
by Captain Charles Lindbergh, who started from Long 
Island the morning of Friday, May 20th, and 
reached Paris in 334 hours. Other pilots who have crossed 
the Atlantic have had companions, but Captain Lindbergh 
flew alone. He had talked little about his adventure and 
started on it in the casual and negligent manner which 


performed with nonchalance as 


on 


has earned him the reproachful but admiring nickname 
of “the flying fool.” The night before he started he 
slept only for a couple of hours 
for what was, among many other things, a supreme test 


an unusual preparation 
of endurance. His machine was not designed for ocean 
flying; he carried hardly any navigating instruments ; 
he had no wireless and he took with him for food and 
drink only some sandwiches and four quarts of water. 
When he disappeared into the rain few people expected 
to hear of him again. The excitement caused by his 
arrival in Paris was as great as that caused in the United 
States by the news of his arrival. On the same morning 
on which Captain Lindbergh left for New York Flight- 
Lieutenant Carr and Flight-Lieutenant Gillman started 
from Lincolnshire to try to fly without stopping to 
Karachi, a distance of than 4,000 They 
came down in the Persian Gulf through a lack of petrol 
but Their seaplane was 


destroyed. 


more miles. 


were rescued by a steamer. 


On Tuesday, the Lord Chief Justice inflicted very 
stern sentences on a gang of six blackmailers, the ring- 
leader being sentenced to penal servitude for life. The 
Lord Chief Justice said that it was difficult to understand 
why persons who were tortured as this victim had been 
tortured, relentlessly and ingeniously for years, did not 
come forward the relief of the law. As he 
pointed out, they can rely upon the discretion of the 
their They will get safety 
And further, they will be doing a 
‘one of the worst 


and seek 
Press to withhold names, 
without publicity. 
publie service in helping to stamp out 
pests of contemporary cis ilization.” 
* ” * * 
Pett’s Wood, near Chislehurst, has been dedicated 
to the public in memory of William Willett, the proposer 
of summer time. It is said that Mr. Willett, who lived 
at Chislehurst, was riding early one morning near Pett’s 
Wood when he noticed how many blinds were still down 
in the the that he 
there and then his idea time. It 


concels ed 
was the 
Benjamin 


windows of houses and 
oi summer 
same sort of which inspired 
Franklin’s rather ponderous little essay when he also 
in effect suggested summer time. In Pett’s Wood a 


sundial of granite has been placed with the apt inscription 


experience 


Horas non numero nisi aestivas 


* * * * 


changed from 5 ecnt., 
per cent.) 


100 &x.d.; a 


ti} per cent., per 
1927. War 


on Wednesday week 


Bank Rate, 
on April 21st, 
Wednesday 100 ;; ; 


Loan (5 was on 


year 


ago 1003. Funding Loan (# per cent.) was on Wednesday 
862; on Wednesday week 87jx.d.; a year ago 87}. 
Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76 % ; 
on Wednesday week 76}} ; a year ago 76}. 
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O one careful for international propricties could 
have asked for a more sober or more dignified 
statement on a critical difference between two Powers 
than that which was made by the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday. In every word he used Mr. Baldwin was 
properly conscious of the gravity of the determination 
of the Government to break off relations with the Sovict. 
It can also be said that from the point of view of mere 
justice he was not for a moment on unsafe ground. His 
case that the Soviet had pledged itself to refrain directly 
and indirectly from interfering with the institutions 
of this country, and that it had persistently broken its 
pledge, and had tried even while breaking it to throw dust 
in our eyes, was unassailable. Only fanatics or casuists 
could pretend that Mr. Baldwin was not able to prove his 
charges up to the hilt. 

When all that has been admitted the question remains 
whether the action of the Government is wise or unwise. 
Will it cause inconvenient or even mischievous reper- 
cussions in Europe? Will it reunite rival factions in 
Russia and so strengthen the extremists? Will it 
seriously injure British trade with Russia? Will it 
drive the intriguers under ground and make them more 
instead of less difficult to deal with ? Any one who could 
answer these questions with complete confidence would 
claim an assurance that we do not possess. The new 
policy may work out favourably or it may work out 
unfavourably. We devoutly hope that the Government 
will prove to be entirely right and that any fears we 
entertain are unfounded ; but let us face the new situation 
squarely and see what it contains of good and evil 
possibilities. 

About a year ago Sir Austen Chamberlain was urged 
in Parliament to break with Russia. If there are good 
grounds for breaking with Russia now there were good 
grounds then. As a matter of fact the papers found at 
the offices of Arcos and the Trade Delegation are less 
wicked than several documents that had already been 
published. There was the Zinovieff letter, for instance, 
which gave definite instructions to Russian agents in 
this country to provoke sedition in the Navy and Army. 
We all remember, too, those strange sets of instructions 
in which Communists in Russian pay were ordered to 
form “ cells ” in British industry in order to work for the 
proletarian revolution of violence. Sir Austen said : 
“A breach with the Soviet would give us no weapon for 
fighting disorder or disloyalty or revolution within our 
own borders. It would create division where we seek 
union and would increase the uncertainty, increase the 
fears, increase the instability of European conditions 
which it is and ought to be our chief object to remove.” 

It may be said, and there is of course point in the 
argument, that the Government continued to hope 
against hope that the Sovict would mend its manners, 
but that as the Soviet had shown no signs whatever of 
doing so the time had come to announce that our patience 
was exhausted. Against that argument the warning 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain a year ago remains valid 
so far as we can see. Suppose, for instance, that Great 
Britain should have no imitators; suppose that she 
has to stand alone in the policy of rupture. The danger 
will then be that Bolshevist Russia, as a Power outside 
the League of Nations will set to work more maliciously 
than ever to destroy all the new and rising structure 
of Europe, and will try to make fresh connexions for 
the sole purpose of forming groups antagonistic to 
British policy. As in our judgment British policy is 





The Breach with the Soviet 
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entirely gencrous, just and pacific in intention this Woulj 
be a lamentable result. It is possible that just the 
reverse may happen. No one can say. When tip 
Defence Force was sent to China it was objected that 
it would so infuriate the wavering “ Red” Wing of 
Chinese Nationalism that we should raise UP a giant 
against us where before we had only to struggle against 
a dwarf. Those fears proved to be unfounded, The 
influence of Borodin and Mr. Chen instead of Waxing 
have waned. It does not follow, however, that in the 
very different cireumstances of Europe we may jot 
make the Soviet more dangerous than ever by turning 
it loose to fish in troubled waters. 

It must be remembered that the Soviet was gradually 
changing its political character. It was changing 
because it could not possibly achieve what it originally 
promised to do. Indeed, it failed from the first moment, 
It announced that it had actually sct up a Communistic 
State and that as the only pioneer in this great adventuy 
it would teach the rest of the world how to do the sane 
thing. History provides no parallel to such effrontery, 
For Communism was never set up; except on paper it 
never existed. It was defeated at once by the gis 
inertiac of the peasants who simply refused to produc 
food in order to sell it at dictated prices. Lenin, why 
had a sense of humour and therefore a sense of propor. 
tion, and an exceptional gift of realistic thinking, quickly 
saw that he must modify his plans. He produced the 
New Economic Policy which is a modified capitalism, 
The Soviet under this policy leased industries to private 
enterprize and ever since then the changes have beea 
going on. 

Stalin, probably the most powerful man in Russia 
to-day, has been frankly in faveur of trade relations with 
the other Powers on an ordinary capitalistic basis, 
The appearance of Soviet delegates at the International 


Economic Conference at Geneva was a_ prool of the 

present fluidity of Sovietism. Looking back on thes 

facts we think that a little more patience, even though 
! 


patience had already been practised for a long time, 
might have been the best, policy. The enemies of 
Stalin in Russia will say that he has been rebuffed, 
That, of course, will not be true ; but if his enemies a 

able to convince enough influciitial Communists that 

is so they may be able to delay ihe inevitable transform 
tion of the so-called Communistic Siate. 

If the best happens the Government will be entitled to 
say that they have served the highest interests and that 
righteousness has triumphed over mere expediency. 
We are not blind to the force of the argument that in the 
era which has succeeded the War more than ever depends 
upon international good-faith. To-day Governments 
reason with one another in circumstances which formerly 
would have caused the dispatch of an ultimatum, 
the mobilization of navies and armies. The possibility 
of keeping the world peaceful by the extension of the 
League spirit, by the spread of international law and 
arbitration, obviously presupposes that promises. shall 
be kept. It may be said, therefore, that it was essential 
to call the Soviet strictly to order and to point out that 
we could not accept vile examples of bad faith as insignili- 
cant. All we can say on this subject—but we are 
disinclined to say less—is that though we do not undertake 
to prophesy we believe that the Soviet was steadily 
defeating itself. We think that on the whole it would 
have been wiser to let that process work itself out than 
to take r’sks in a region where there is so much uncertainty. 
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China—The 


nmiWk moment has arrived when we should try to 
| clarify our views as to future British policy in the 
Var East. An adequate British force is now in China to 
safeguard British lives and British property, and it must, 
of course, remain there until conditions are more normal, 
put what then? What are the chief objects of British 
yolicy ? 

Great Britain seeks first to protect the lives and property 
of her nationals in China, and had a Labour Government 
peen in power, instead of Mr. Baldwin’s, it would have 
done what the present Government has done, although it 
might not have sent so large a Defence Force. But 
Great Britain is playing for higher stakes than the mere 
safeguarding of her immediate interests ; she is secking to 
recapture the confidence of the Chinese, to re-establish 
her right to be regarded as the friend of upward-striving 
humanity. What Great Britain does during the next 
twelve months or so will largely affect her whole position 
in Asia. 

British policy in China has a threefold aim. It seeks 
to re-establish confidence by the removal of all sources 
to rehabilitate British trade 
under conditions which will give some promise of stability ; 
and, finally, to secure for Great Britain a permanent 
position of influence in the Far East, so that she can help 
to preserve world peace and to solve international disputes 
The China question cannot be 


of irritation and distrust : 


without recourse to war. 
isolated, and our influence in other parts of the world 
will be affected by the success or failure of our methods 
there. 

However great our provocations in the Far East, we 
must never lose sight of owr primary objective—the 
The 
name of America inspires greater confidence than does 
that of Britain in China to-day. 


re-establishment of belief in our good intentions. 


Attempts to work up 
hitherto 
successful, because the moderate-minded Chinaman be- 
lieves in the good faith of the American Government. 
In the Nanking, instructed 
opinion in China believed that Great Britain desired to 
take further action, and that she was only dissuaded 
from such a course by the refusal of America to have 
It is to be regretted 


an anti-American boycott have never been 


recent discussions about 


nything to do with such a project. 
that such views should gain credence, for they largely 
mdo the good of the Chamberlain Note of December. As 
a matter of fact, the British policy which culminated in 
this Note has been an enlightened one, and no country 
has done more than Great Britain in the past twelve 
months, not even America, to remould Western opinion 
alone new lines in dealing with the Chinese situation. 

If our good intentions are genuine, sooner or later they 
will carry conviction, but in the meantime there will be 
long months of misunderstanding to live through, during 
which we must lose no opportunity of proving our good- 
will towards China and our freedom from selfish aims. 
The present distrust of British motives by a large section 
of educated Chinese 
heritage of the past when all Western Powers, and especi- 


is due to several causes. It is a 


ally Great Britain because of its great trading interests, 
were credited with the intention of cutting up China into 
“spheres of influence.” British support of the Japanese 
claims at Versailles; the delay in returning Wei-hai-wei; 
the delay in implementing the Washington Treaty—a 
delay for which this country was not responsible; the 
influence of the Nationalist movement with its demand 
for instant Treaty revision; the popular belief that Great 
Britain is the villain of the piece, the supposed leader in 


Next Step 


“imperialistic exploitation,” and has no intention of 
surrendering her previous Treaty rights, on terms that 
would be acceptable, despite the Chamberlain Memor- 
andum ; the influence of Russian and other propaganda ; 
and finally the habitually censorious attitude of certain 
British newspapers in the Far East; these are among 
the causes which have contributed to Chinese distrust of 
Great Britain. 

There are three _ policies 
in the Far East—the big stick, the maintenance of the 
status quo, negotiation. Many arguments can be ad- 
vanced in support of the policy of armed intervention. 
There is natural resentment at the outrages suffered by 


before Great Britain 


iy 
1g 


British residents, and at the insults to the British 
flag. There are many who fear that a policy of 
conciliation will be interpreted as weakness, and 


who hold that security against fresh insults can only 
But the 
The British electorate 
is in no mood for sabre-rattling, and apart from reasons 
of economy it has no desire to sink deeper into the Chinese 
morass. ‘To be effective the big stick must be very big, 
and no party in Great Britain could hope to obtain a 
mandate for extended operations in China and the occupa- 
tion of further Chinese territory. We can, therefore, 
rule out aggressive action, except under extreme provoca- 
It is easier to visualize the beginning of armed 
intervention than the end. The permanent occupation 
of Chinese territory would defeat every object for which 
Great Britain is striving in the Far East, and would be 
directly contrary to the spirit of the December Memoran- 
dum and the Hankow agreement. 

The second possibility is the maintenance of the 
The 
disordered state of the country and the constant insults 
to foreigners make further difficult. Till 
insults are atoned for and due protection is afforded 


be obtained by the infliction of a sharp lesson. 
obstacles to this policy arc many. 


tion. 


status quo, and there is much to say in its favour. 
concessions 


no further negotiations should take place, say the pro 
tagonists of “ wait and sec.” But at best this is a negative 
policy, and one which will not re-establish British prestige, 
and it presupposes that the British taxpayer will be 
prepared to keep a large armed force in the Far Kast 
indefinitely. If we hesitate to proceed further in the 
matter of Treaty revision Chinese opinion will continue 
to be mobilized against this country and boycotts and 
strikes will probably recur. So long as we delay to put 
into operation the policy outlined in the Chamberlain 
Memorandum we give colour to the propaganda which 
says that the British Note was insincere, and that the 
leopard has not changed his spots. 

The third policy, and the one which the Spectator 
advocates, is that of continued negotiation with the de 


facto Government or Governments of China, along the 


lines foreshadowed in the Memorandum, with the object 
of completely revising our Treaty relationship with her 
and of surrendering all non-reciprocal rights that we at 
present possess. Such a policy can only be carried out by 
slow degrees, and in so far as the Government or Govern- 
ments of China are able to do their part to mect us. 
During a period of years there would have to be co- 
operation between British and Chinese nationals in such 
matters as the control of the Concessions and Settlements, 
and of the Customs Service and in the jurisdiction over 
foreigners. 

There would be need for much patience, but in the long 
run we should undoubtedly convince the educated section 
of the Chinese people that we were absolutely sincere 
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in our determination to treat China in exactly the same 
way as we treat other foreign Powers, and to give up those 
privileges we no longer enjoy in other countries. Obvious 
arguments will suggest themselves against such a course. 
An enlightened and unselfish policy is apt to be regarded 
as weakness ; every concession, it is urged, will be made 
the occasion of fresh demands and of fresh insults. We 
shall be told that our policy will destroy Western prestige 
in China. We must not forget the difficult position of 
our fellow-subjects, engaged in commerce in the Treaty 
Ports, who would naturally be apprehensive at the 
abandonment of what they have hitherto regarded 
as essential safeguards to trade. They will have to 
balance the risks and decide whether it is better to possess 
the present “safeguards” of Concessions and Extra- 
territoriality, a constant source of irritation to national 
sentiment and an opportunity for misrepresentation by 
agitators, or to make a fresh bid for Chinese goodwill by 
giving up those privileges. Some residents in the Far 
East with many years’ experience of dealings with the 
Chinese maintain that British merchants can get on quite 
well in the open ports, and think that they would be “ in- 
finitely better off if there were not a Concession on the 
length and breadth of the China coast.” The Chinaman 
with a sense of grievance is difficult to deal with, as old 
hands know, but once you remove that grievance he is a 
most reasonable being, with a strong sense of justice and 
a respect for fair dealing. 

We come to the main difficulty, and it would be foolish 
to under-estimate it, in the absence of any strong central 


—_ 


—— 


authority with whom to negotiate and the constant Change 
of Governments. But, whatever Chinese Government 
emerges, we may be sure it will insist on Treaty revision . 
this is the one subject upon which both North and South 
are agreed. Another danger which must be faced js the 
serious risk of the failure of China’s credit, if and When 
the Customs pass out of the control of foreigners, , 
must not forget, however, that there are stable elements 
in China just as anxious to safeguard Chinese credit as 
we are. We admit that a policy of friendship and eg. 
operation is in the nature of a gamble, but it is a yi 
worth taking. 

The present state of chaos and disunion makes actioy 
difficult, but a policy of drift is dangerous. There js an 
analogy between the situation in China to-day and the 
situation in Ireland prior to the settlement in 199}, 
What could have looked more hopeless than the position 
before the Anglo-Irish Peace Treaty was signed? Yet 
the forces of reason won, and who would undo the Irish 
settlement to-day ? In that case the British Government 
courageously made terms with the cffective leaders of 
Irish national opinion, as soon as these leaders were 
obviously ready and competent to negotiate. Similarly, 
in our dealings with China we should put ourselves in the 
position of the educated Chinaman, try to sce things 
through his eyes and be quick to seize the first oppor 
tunity for offering the most generous terms of settlement 
to any Chinese Government that poss 
authority. The opportunity may come sooncr than 
we suppose. 


ses the requisite 


The Coming of the Totalisator 


HEN Mr. Churchill taxed credit betting and race- 
course betting it was universally understood that 
he was experimenting. Nobody supposed that the 
taxation would remain as it was. He made himself 
responsible for a system of trial by error, and those who 
are interested in the subject are already fecling their 
way towards the next stage. This is the explanation 
of the debate in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
May 19th, when Lord Newton moved the second reading 
of his Betting Bill, the purpose of which is to bring 
street betting under control. 

The fact must be faced that a great many people who 
approve on principle of the taxation of betting shrink 
from taxing street betting by what appears to be the 
only possible means—-the setting up of betting offices 
licensed by the State. It is said that the bringing into 
existence of an apparatus of betting which does not 
now exist would be a definite invitation to the passer-by 
to bet; and that the State, though it is justified in 
taxing a luxury that is already legal, would certainly 
not be justified in making more betting legal in order 
to tax it. When Mr. Churchill introduced his betting 
taxation he was evidently impressed by that argument 
and it accounted for his leaving street betting alone. 
No one can deny, however, that the present state of 
things is anomalous. Street betting has appreciably 
increased for the very obvious reason that it escapes 
all taxation. It will be remembered that the chairman 
of the Select Committee which inquired into the taxation 
of betting was personally in favour of the creation of 
ready-money betting offices, not at all because he was 
indifferent to the moral side of the problem, but because 
he believed that strict control was the only conceivable 
way of keeping within measurable dimensions what 
could not be actually abolished. 


And there are other anomalies. It was shown in the 





House of Lords debate that rogues who had been warned 
off the Turf had not found it difficult to become licensed 
as bookmakers. All they had to do, apparently, was to 
apply for a licence and to pay their money. Thus the 
Board of Customs and Excise has unwittingly undone 
some of the work of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
who always do their best to keep swindlers off the 
courses. 

Although the spokesmen for the Government did not 
encourage Lord Newton, his skeleton Bill was accepted 
for the sake of its principle on a_free vote by 44 to 23, 
In fine, some change in the law has been brought nearer, 
and in these circumstances it is worth while to point 
out that Lord Plymouth announced that the Government 
intend seriously to consider the use of the Totalisator. 
We are very glad to hear it, for we are convinced that 
the Totalisator is much the most efficient and the fairest 
way of taxation, if not for all betting, at all events for 
a very large part of it. 

The first advantage of the Totalisator is that it gives 
perfectly fair odds, whereas bookmakers’ odds are 
arbitrary and do not crr in favour of the public. The 
second point is that the Totalisator provides an unfailing 
automatic method of collecting the tax. The third 
point is that racing as a sport would profit from a regular 
contribution out of the proceeds of the Totalisator, 
The bookmakers hardly contribute at all. The latest form 
of Totalisator has reached a high form of perfection. 
It has gone a long way beyond the Pari-Mutuel with 
which visitors to Paris are familiar. It is worked by 
electricity and is as unerring in its arithmetie as a cash 
register. A witness who gave evidence before the Sclect 
Committee said that at Randwick in Australia he had 
seen 300,000 bets registered by the Totalisator in one 
day, and he added that payment was generally made 
within five minutes of the last signal. This is very 
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difierent from the rather prolonged operations of the 
Pari-Mutuel. 

In a recent article in the Times it was stated that 
the tendency of the Totalisator is to discourage large 
bets. As each bet is added to the total stake on a 
particular horse the following of that horse increases 
as the rumour spreads that it is “a good thing.” The 
result in some cases is that when the favourite wins 
the winners do not even get the amount of their stakes 


back. Many experts think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, could draw thirty 
millions a year from the Totalisator. 

Evidently there is a great deal to be said for the 
Totalisator and practically nothing against it. Luxuries 
ought to be taxed. Betting is the greatest and most 
notorious luxury of our day. It 
Therefore it ought to be taxed, and, being taxed, it 
ought to be taxed in the most scientific way. 


twenty or 


cannot be abolished. 


The Week in Parliament 


CROWDED House assembled on Tuesday to hear 

the Prime Minister make his statement upon the 
subject of the Arcos raid. Mr. Baldwin, who looked, and 
js, extremely ill, read from his typescript with an air of 
determination if not of enthusiasm, and was listened to 
in complete silence. It was a melancholy story which he 
unfolded. At the conclusion there was a cheer from the 
Unionist Party, but it would be a profound mistake to 
assume that the announcement of a complete break with 
Russia was received with unfeigned delight on the 
Government benches. Commander Locker-Lampson, Sir 
William Davidson, Sir Alfred Knox, Major Kindersley, 
and other members of the “ anti-Russian ” brigade looked 
genuincly pleased, as well they might be. Assuming that 
a break had to come, it would have been far better if their 
advice had been taken months or even years ago, and we 
had got it over. Others took a different view. 

It was felt that Government decided to 
publish the information in its possession, a break was 
But a question which is now being 
frequently asked is: ‘“* Why publish this information at 
The answer is, of course, the Arcos raid, 


onee the 
almost inevitable. 


the moment ? ” 
and it is just this that has caused consider able uneasiness. 
The raid was authorized by the Home Secretary, and 
was carried out without Cabinet consultation and sanction. 
Nothing of real importance was discovered. 3ut the 
action had to be justified. Consequently, the Foreign 
Office was hauled into the breach, and compelled to dis- 
gorge vital facts of a kind which have been in its pos- 
session ever since the War. Let there be no mistake 
about it; it was the Borodin and Rosengolz revelations 
which came home to the House with crushing effect, 
rather than the melodramatic incidents connected with 
the Arcos raid. And there is a pretty general feeling that 
the Foreign Office could have produced evidence against 


the Sovict Government just as damning at any time since 
the Government assumed office in 1924. 

The indictment is terrific. The Soviet Government is 
convicted of having conducted, through oflicials who 
have been accorded special diplomatic privileges, sub- 
versive propaganda designed to overthrow the Govern- 
Despite the 
repeated warnings, not only of our own Foreign Office but 


ment of this country and induce revolution. 


of their own friends and well-wishers in this country, the 
Russians have violated the Trade Agreement over and 
over again, and have provoked us in every possible way. 
There is no sympathy for them in any quarter of the 
House. The only excuse for their actions is that they are 
mad, and if the consequences and implications of the 
break were not so formidable, everyone would be thankful 
to see the last of them. 

What is worrying a good many members of Parliament 
is the suspicion that we have been forced to take this 
very grave action at this juncture in order to justify an 
ill-timed raid upon the Arcos offices, undertaken without 
due consideration, and without Cabinet authority. It is 
a grave action, because of its possible effect upon Euro- 
pean stability. What is going to be the reaction in the 
Baltic States, in the Balkans, in Poland, 
Germany ? And what do we stand to gain? Nothing. 
Our last vestige of bargaining power has been cast away. 
We shall undoubtedly lose some trade, and, worse still, 
and we shall have 

It was only 
* Nothing is 
that we 


above all in 


some gold. Propaganda will increase, 
no right to protest, and no one to protest to. 
last June that Lord Balfour 


gained by these formal gestures 


observed : 
which show 
greatly disapprove of people whose actions we cannot in 
any way control. It is an operation which carries with 
These words are as true 


WATCHMAN, 


it no substantial advantages.” 
to-day as they were then, 


What Advertising Might Become 


I.—Its True Function in Modern Commetce 


[ is a curious fact that man usually tackles a science 

or interest first from that end which is farthest 
from his immediate concern and has least direct utility. 
His earliest scientific interest was astronomy, dealing 
with the remotest things he knew; it long preceded any 
real science of economies ; decoration and ornament long 
The useful comes last. (The fact can be 
-ast-iron ‘* economic 


preceded dress. 
recommended to the attention of 
determinists.’’) 

One is reminded of this in considering the development 
of advertising. That activity, in the sense of information 
conveyed by the producer or seller to consumer or buyer, 
is an indispensable part of the economic activities by 
which we live, and is destined to play an increasing réle as 
those activities gain in complexity. Yet the word has an 





unpleasant connotation of cheap-jack parasitism, the 
noisy trumpeting of dubious wares. Advertising in that 
sense, the aspect which is most pushed under our notice, 
is not indispensable at all to sound commerce, and is 
probably, in the final analysis from the point of view of 
the community’s general interest, almost pure waste. An 
hour’s railway journey brings home the fact that perhaps 
a million pounds have been spent on one side of the line to 
convince you that A’s soap or cigarettes or toothpaste 
will give you joy inexpressible and all others’ deceive you ; 
and another million on the other side of the line to try to 
convince you that B’s toothpaste, soap, or cigarettes are 
miles in merit beyond A’s, the one million very nearly 
cancelling out the other, the truth being that there is not 
a ha’porth of difference between the rival products, and 
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that whichever you buy you will have to pay for this 
meaningless trumpeting in the price ultimately charged 
you. Various ingenious economic defences of this kind of 
advertising have been made, but much of it—and this 
kind is still that upon which the greater part of adver- 
tising expenditure is still made—is parasitic and wasteful, 
the least defensible aspect of commercial competition and 
one likely, with the growth of industrial combination, 
to be more and more eliminated. If the case for adver- 
tising rested mainly on what could be said for costly com- 
petitive drum-kanging about things of daily consumption, 
organized industry would one day rise and sweep most of 
it away by common consent. 

But advertising will, let us hope, come to mean some- 
thing very different : the science of conveying information 
which really adds to the value of the exchange from seller 
to buyer, or producer to consumer—and for that matter 
from consumer to producer. That science is at present 
only in its infancy, and sadly needs a more systematic 
organization. And as certain aspects of it have a very 
direct bearing upon the special needs of British industry 
and the special character of Britain’s economic situation, 
it would seem worth while to consider them in some detail. 

The simplest form of advertising which is not mere 
puffery, which is indeed a condition of those exchanges 
upon which all commerce rests, was described by 
Montaigne nearly four hundred years ago. “In every 
town,” he wrote in effect, “* I would like to see established 
an oflicial with a great register. On one side would be 
inscribed all those things which their owners desired to 
sell: a pearl necklace, a horse, a house ; on the other side 
of the register a list of all those things sought by those 
desiring to purchase, this burgher, it may be, needing a 
horse, that one a house. And it would be the duty of this 
official to make known the existence of the two parties, 
the one to the other.” For, he went on to explain, too 
often it happens that the man wanting the horse does not 
know of the horse for sale, or vice iersa, and both are the 
losers by this ignorance. 

Now Montaigne has stated here, in its simplest and 
clearest form, the basic problem of all commerce : how 
to bring into effective contact the party who needs some- 
thing with the party who can supply it. This knowledge 
is the magic pass-key which unlocks all the doors. — It 
would mean in its perfected form the adjustment of pro- 
duction to consumption, the stabilization of prices, the 
stoppage of waste, the end of commercial depressions, of 
unemployment. ... 

And the astonishing thing is that Montaigne’s register 
the dissemination of the 
kind of knowledge which he indicated, the making of 
those innumerable contacts which are of the very essenee 
of commerce, without which there can be none, is still a 
matter largely of haphazard guess-work, hit or miss, par- 
ticularly in the most fundamental and ancient of all 
industries, agriculture. Every year that has passed since 
Montaigne wrote, marked as cach has been by an increasing 
division of labour, makes the need of dissemimating the 
knowledge of certain facts greater and greater; but still 


is still waiting to be created ; 


no register. When Montaigne wrote Europe lived mainly 
by a self-suflicing manor cconomy ; an estate produced 
mainly what the estate consumed, and so the knowledge 
which cnabled the producer to adjust production to con- 
sumption was easily attainable : 
self the consumer. 


the producer was him- 
If we are aware that the world has 
passed out of the manor economy, we have not yet acted 
upon the knowledge to the extent of making Montaigne’s 
register, 

What is the 
advertising ? 


relation of all this 
Let us see, 


to the science of 


These lines are written on a small Essex farm devoted 
mainly to the raising of cattle and pigs. Its suecesg is 
dependent, among other things, upon the most advan. 
tageous purchase of calves of a certain type, their sale as 
store cattle or dairy cows; upon utilizing, for pigs, bean 
stubble which is available in the autumn in various parts 
of the country, and upon such incidentals as the purehage 
of cheap straw for bedding. Success here depends upon a 
number of economic contacts very much more numerous 
and intricate than appears at first sight, necessitating g 
knowledge of where calves of the right kind at the right 
price are obtainable at the right time ; what grazicrs and 
fatteners need store cattle, and dairies dairy cows, at the 
precise time this farm has them for sale; what farmers 
within a given radius have bean stubble for sale, what 
within that radius, straw. (I am leaving out of aceount 
for the moment the more remote contacts— e.g., will the 
world need more or less pork next year ?) 

Now it is a physical impossibility for the bailiff of g 
small farm to make these contacts personally. If he tried 
it, he would do nothing clse, and then it would be badly 
done. Ile resorts usually to the method which was that 
of Montaigne’s time. When he wants to buy a calf or sell 
a cow he goes to the local market. There may not }y 
valves for sale and cows may not then and there be 
wanted; and there are Rings. I have known cases 
where at two markets separated by less than twenty miles 
the same class of stock has differed fifty per cent. Until 
Jately even fat stock was not weighed. And _ having 
taken a cow to market, it is troublesome, costly, and some- 
times dangerous to bring it back. “‘ A market is a trap,” 
said once an astute farmer to me. That many agree with 
him is shown by the prevalence of the other method to 
which the bailiff resorts to make his contacts 
the dealer, the jobber. 


resort to 
The stuff is sold on the farm toa 
dealer whose whole time is given to informing himself 
about prices, by a man whose attention and energies are 
necessarily given to producing the stuff, not buying and 
selling. Of course, the honest broker gets the best of it 
all the time. And often the pigs are sold when they should 
be kept just because the producer has no means of knowing 
{unless he spends all his time running about the country, 
which would ultimately put his small farm in the Bank- 
ruptey Court) that a mile or two away is bean stubbl 
whieh that producer, also from dack of relevant informa- 
tion, sells for a song to the dealer, not knowing of the 
Again, the dealer, the 
man who concentrates on the information, scores and the 
farmer pays. 


needs of the farmer who wanted it. 


And, agein, one thinks of Montaigne and his Register, 
Why not agricultural registers ? That is to say, regional 
clearing houses of information and exchange, so that th 
small farmer needing calves or store cattle can eall up that 
clearing house and say: “I necd six calves of such a 
type. What have you on your books?” and get the 
reply, “Such and such a dairy notilies us it has such 
Or, * In our 
paddocks now are cattle of such and such description.” 
A little tmagination could fill in details about deposits, 
guarantees, ruling prices, &e. 


and such; its telephone number is 


Now, anyone who has wrestled with problems of agri 
cultural co-operation and marketing will tell you why the 
attempts to do just that kind of thing have failed, and, 
He will descant 
at length, perhaps, upon the farmer's peculiar psychology, 


will perhaps add, ‘are bound to fail.” 


his ingrained habits, his mertia, or what not. 


And when you turn to the cities and their activities 
and ask why it is that here, too, the necessary contacts are 
still made in crudely haphazard fashion; why certain 
obvious efficiencies, which haye in other countries already 
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are lacking: why vast industries and private sorrow or trouble is not safe from their 


indeed been adopted, 
ally associated with modern life, like the manutac- 


cas] calculators, many 


especl 
ture of typewriters 
tools, labour-saving devices of the houschold, 
have simply 


registers, 


ynachine 
the development of 
issed to foreign hands, you get the same reply: “ Na- 


modern plumbing, 


pe ee : 
tional psychology, “natural conservatism of the 
English,” “won't have new tools or methods. .. . 


And the retort of these articles is that it is the business 
of advertising, among other things, to break down that 
conservatism and inertia ; that the organization of modern 
jife calls all along the line for an activity which has two 
distinet aspects : one, the conveyance of information which, 
once given, suffices (like the information that B needs 
goods which A has for sale), and the other aspect, that 
of p rsuasion, constant reminding, prompting, suggestion, 
indispensable having fallen into a rut, we have 
to make a new adaptation to changed circumstances. 


when, 


Without this prompting and iteration, the change in 
But the habit will be changed if the 
iob of persuasion, something which demands a know- 
| of the art of 
As applied to com- 
has not 


habit is not made. 


ledge of psychology, of human nature, 
cfliiciently. 


And it 
been applied to the right quarter 


putting a case, is made 
is because it 


say to the habits and 


merce, this is advertising. 


prejudices of owners or office managers, or farmers, or 


housewives— in the right way, which in the circumstances 


here under consideration usually means by the collective 
and common effort of those industries which produce the 
devices, that schemes like co-operative markets and other 
farming 
better mechanical equipment, have in part failed. Wt is 
that 


play a large part in overcoming certain inertias that at 


enterprises, and the efforts to give English life 


here suguested advertising properly conceived can 


present stand in the way of British prosperity.- in what 


war ther article will elucidat 7 
NORMAN ANGELL. 
Next week Mr. Norman Angell deseribes hts expe- 
riences in buving farm equipment for small farms he has 
owned America and England, and compares the 
marketing methods of our manufacturers and those of 
the | d States Ep. Spectator.| 


The Invasion of Privacy 
M* CHARLES CHAPLIN lately complained of a 
4 cinema merehant who, without a by-your-leave, 
had prepared t mov\ life. 
The matter, I believe, is to be the 
courts. and therefore I mav not say anything about it, 
thal 


someone 


his early 
before 


ing picture of 


brought 
except this when Mr. Chaplin’s complaint was pub- 
lished. that he 


resent the invasion of his privacy. 


had no legal right to 


asserted g 


This person did not 


belic that Mr. Chaplin or anyone clse had the right to 
prevent a cinema merchant from making a film about him 
and exhibiting it for profit wv herever he pleased. Th 


assertion sounds sensational, but it may be sound in law. 

Newspapers claim that they have a right to publish 
anyone's photograph even if the original of the photograph 
objects to its publication. I have no knowledge of the 
law, and I but I 


do know that newspaper editors habitually behave as if 


they had a lawful ri 


neither aflirm nor deny this claim: 


“ 
— 


ht to publish photographs without 


the knowledge of the photographed or even against their 
Wish. The invasion of privacy is so commonly made 
now that some newspaper men opr nly assert that they 


a man’s house and make enquiries 


becomes 


hav: the right to ente r 
about him. if. by anv chance or misfortune, he 
7 Ph) ry . ° 

news. [here seems to be no decenev which certain 


the interests of 


news, 


papers will not outrage in 


impertinent questions. I remember, a few 
that the relatives of a man on whom an inquest was to 
be held passionately protested before the coroner against 
the way in which reporters with notebooks and cameras 
pushed their way into their house and afflicted them with 
enquiries. When a man of some note lately became 


ill his distracted wife was obliged to have 


years ago, 


dangerously 
her telephone disconnected because she was rung up 
about once every half-hour by reporters enquiring how 
he was. “It was as if,” she said, “ they were sayin 
“Isn’t he dead yet ?’ When Mr. Galsworthy’s pla 
The Show, was performed at St. Martin’s Theatre, some 
journalists protested against the “ caricature” of a 
journalist in it; but I could not sce (a) any caricature 
in the part, or (b) any warrant for complaint from men 
who so frequently give greater offence than was given 
by Mr. Galsworthy. 


La 
>? 
y, 


A young girl, under twenty, who is known to me, 
engaged herself to marry a notable young man occupied 
in public affairs. The engagement was subsequently 
broken. Ifere, one would have thought, was an occasiot 
bu', 


‘ 


not be donc; 


some editors thought otherwise, and a crowd of reporters 


when prying fer ‘ news” might 
descended upon this girl at a time when she was probably 
feeling unhappy, to enquire why she was not going to 
marry the man te whom she had been engaged ! 

That seems to me to be a matter of a strictly private 
nature, and I think the girl’s parents would have beea 
justified if they had thrown the reporters into the street 

althoug 
but of the news editors who sent them. 


h, of course, it is not the fault of the reporters 
What are called 


7 have become common in many 


newspapers, and these pages are made up of contributions 


gossip pages ” now 


from all sorts of people, professional and amateur 


journalists. The mania for printing paragraphs about 
private persons has become so virulent that people are 
almost afraid to speak in company, lest someone present 
will immediately hurry off to a newspaper office and sell 
a paragraph about them for half a crown or five shillings. 
A club was formerly considered to be a place where a 
person might speak freely in the knowledge that what he 
said would not be repeated outside. That is no longer 
true of some clubs, and I know of one whose membership 
included the editor of a widely circulated and important 
London daily paper. One evening he incautiously told 
a story tox group of his fellow-members. It was harmless, 
but it was the sort of story one does not wish to see in 
It appeared in another newspaper on the following 
morning! He immediately 
of that club, and rightly, too, for club-life becomes 


print. 
resigned his membership 
impossible, as, indeed, does all social life, if we cannot 
be sure that our conversation, especially when it is 
indiscreet, will be considered to be private. 

Some clubs 
candidates for membe rship who are known to be writers 
This isa trifle hard on the working 


now blackball on general principles all 
of gossipy-journalism. 
° ir 1 ' ° 
journalist, who generally has enough gumption not to 
abuse confidences, and it does not dispose of the greatest 
offender, the 
friends, is busily taking mental notes of what he 


‘* amateur’ journalist, who, unknown to his 
hears 


. 
them say, and hawking the resulting paragraphs in 
Kleet Strect. 

The recent exposure ol scandalous book of alleged 


reminiscences will probably diminish the number of 
It certainly will cause newspaper 
readers to attach less value to than they did 
before The Whispering Gallery was published. No one 
can hope to reduce the volume of tittle-tattle there 1s 


in any community, nor is it desirable that it should be 


these ¢ SSIpP-Mongers. 


** gossip ” 
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reduced, for all gossip, even when it is malicious or 
plainly untrue, is entertaining. We know that it is gossip 
and we esteem its worth accordingly. But when it is 
printed it acquires a value in the eyes of undiscerning 
people to which it has no title, and things are firmly 
believed, because they have been seen in print, which 
would be treated as jocular stuff not intended to be 
regarded as true if they were only heard. 

The general result of all this published gossip is that a 
man is obliged to submit to some invasion of his privacy 
lest he should suffer worse wrong. People permit them- 
selves to be photographed for picture papers because, 
if they decline to pose, the camera-man will “snap” 
them when they are unaware of his presence, and he will 
not be too careful about “ snapping ” them in a becoming 
attitude. There is, it seems, no remedy. A man has 
no rights in his own face. 

Sr. Joun Ervine. 


The Feast of the Cricket 


é ioe Grillo, in whose honour a great takes 

place on Ascension Day in Florence, is a bigger 
fellow than the cricket of our hearths or the grasshopper 
of our fields who holds so brave a place above the Royal 
Exchange. He is a noisier also, but then even the 
Italian nightingale has been compared to the angel of 
the Last Trump. It is curious how seldom this festival 
is mentioned by naturalists. Fabre, in his Life of a 
Grasshopper, fails to speak of the Ascension Day cele- 
brations, though he decides that the cicadae kept as 
pets by Athenian children, worn as golden charms by 
Athenian ladies, and sung in Grecian verse, are not 
cicadae at all, but crickets; and says that when he was 
a small boy he loved to coax these out of their burrows 
with straws, and keep them in cages on lettuce. In 
Provence, he tells us, a whole household will go into 
mourning when a pet cricket dies. He was evidently 
too wise a child not to know that the fly on horse-hair 
which many French children use as a bait is less effective 


festival 


than a straw. 

In Southern countrics, the cricket has an 
importance altogether out of proportion to its size. It 
figures in history and in literature. I feel sure that 
Garibaldi, when, as a boy, he shed tears over a lame 
cricket, wept for the ill-hap of a domestic pet, and 
drew omens from its catastrophe. There is an episode 
in Don Quixote where boys are found quarrelling over 
the caged cricket. Collodi, the Lewis Carroll of Italy, 
who, like him, wrote under a pen-name, records in The 
Adventures of Pinocchio a painful interview between his 
living boy-puppet and a grillo. Old songs are still sung 
in the little creature’s honour: indeed, his festival in 
Florence is one of the most ancient in Europe. 

To see the féte at its best it is necessary to be out 
very carly in the day. Soon after dawn the contadini 
are pouring down from the Apennine villages, and 
making their way to the Cascine. Crowded tramears, 
carts, peasants in red furred overcoats (they are dis- 
varded very late) and women and girls in shawls of rainbow 
hues cross the bridges and throng the streets. Florentine 
children are out of bed betimes and searching the long 
grass of the great park stretching alongside Arno from 
the edge of the city to the Indian Prince’s statue, in 
the hope of finding crickets. It is in the Cascine that 
the white oxen are housed which bear the carro to the 
Cathedral at EKaster—their only working day in all the 
year. It is here the races and the reviews are held ; 
many a pageant and many a tragedy have been enacted 
beneath these trees, 


caged 


aes 

Cars packed with flowers stream constantly towand 

: : 4 % J ards 

the Cascine gates; huge cattle with wide horns bring 
wine and provisions; flower-decked _ bicycles dodie 
the toes of the pedestrians ; and mules fod 
panoplied in scarlet, with brass trappings and noddi 


horses 
; ' ng 
feathers. Before midday, newspaper placards will pro. 
claim that a hundred thousand people have gathered ‘f 
Grillo’s honour. : 

Under the trees—perhaps under those VCTY trees 
where Shelley wrote his Ode to the West Wind—aye 
ambulance stations, camps of boy scouts, booths where 
gingerbread, cakes, streamers, fruit, sweets, balloons and 
toy windmills are sold ; alfresco wine-bars and buffets are 
well patronized. 
(the simile is in Shakespeare) clusters round a performing 
monkey, which drinks out of a bottle, smokes a pipe 
and at intervals rushes at the spectators with snark 
But the chief interest is the 


At one stall a crowd “ merry as crickets” 


and an ugly show of teeth. 
cricket. 
gri, gri”” of their cry 
gilded wire with chirping occupants on green leaves, 
Every child must possess one, and the longer the cricket 
lives, they say, the longer will the life of its owner be, 
Sometimes they live for months, but more often they 
come to untimely ends ; 
be seen at the f¢te itself, dismayed at the sudden death 
of their purchases. 

There is a rush when the pageant of the Grillo threads 
its way through the crowd. Among the cars we see a 
wagon bearing medical students, 


Vendors everywhere— some imitating the “ gj 
2 Sri, 


are selling tiny cages of wood op 


and small, tearful faces are to 


nurses, and a patient 
undergoing drastic cure; on another is a man dressed 
to represent a colossal cricket. By midday the flowc:- 
decked cars and bicycles, carts and carriages, are streaming 
back towards Florence. The Grillo has brought the 
Italian summer in. 


ALFRED Tresipper Suepparp, 


Joanna Southcott’s Box 


7 FE are told that the ape and the tiger in man die very 
hard ; | 

it is the child and the simpleton that die hardest of all. 
One more example of this kind was given us recently 


but we are continually being shown that 


when the famous box of Joanna Southeott was taken to 
the * National Laboratory of “Psychical Research” in 
South Kensington and played with in various ways. 
Joanna Southeott in her will left the strictest instructions 
that the box was only to be opened in the presence of 
bishops, and Mr. Price, the Director of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, says that he is 
determined to obey the injunction. But he and his 
colleagues apparently could not resist having a_ peep 
on their own account. First of all they tried the method 
of giving the box to various mediums, who were told 
to “concentrate their powers in order to sense what 
was inside.” Mr. Price that have 
interesting reports, two or three of which tallied to a 
slight extent.” But from the spirit 
world do not seem to have been sufliciently substantial 
to satisfy the curiosity of the assembled psychic research 
students. So in place of the mediums an X-ray apparatus 
was introduced and a number of photographs taken in 
the presence of “ the Council of the Laboratory.” The 
X-ray apparatus revealed a good deal more than the 
mediums, yet nothing apparently of the slightest value 
—‘‘a pistol, coins, earrings, a dice box, and a book 
with clasps.” In short, Joanna’s box contained just 
the kind of miscellaneous oddities which one always 
does find in the cobwebby chests of the lumber room 
and attics of every eightcenth-century English country 
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house. It is suggested that the pistol has been attached 
to the lid in such a way that it will go off in the face 
y impious person who attempts to ravage Joanna’s 
but it is not explained how the mechanical 
has been so designed that it can detect the hands 
In any 


of an 
secrets, 
device 
of a bishop and omit to discharge its contents. 
case, however, we are informed that the powder will 
be by this time harmless, and that neither the pious 
nor impious need now fear to open the box. 

Another interesting point is that as is usual in these 
cases the claim of this box to be the box is not uncontested. 
The prophetess made quite a habit of sealing up boxes 
for the puzzlement of posterity, and there are several 
tenders who claim a superior title to the box in Mr. 
Price’s possession. However, Mr. Price means to perse- 
vere with his box. ‘‘ We must have the bishops there 
when the box is opened in public,” said Mr. Price to a 
representative of the Manchester Guardian, and he added 
that * this would be in a few weeks from now and perhaps 
at the Albert Hall.” I certainly join with Mr. Price 
in his hopes that the opening ceremony will take place 
preferably in the presence of the whole episcopal bench 
Kor surely that would 


pre 


and before a gigantic audience. 
he an occasion of an absurdity so solemn and on so 
national a seale that it would not soon be forgotten. 
The X-raying of Joanna’s box is symptomatic of our 
ave. Unfortunately the X-ray can only see through 
solid matter, and cannot penctrate the denser material 
of the mass mind. And yet perhaps, after all, the light 
docs begin to penctrate, indirectly and infinitely slowly. 
The mere factthat atilast, aftera hundred and thirteen 
years, Joanna’s box will be opened, and consequently its 
legend destroyed (even if it took the bishops to do it —and, 
alas, it is improbable that they will agree to play Joanna’s 
E. J. S. 


game), Is doubtless a sign of progress, 


Australian Landscape 


() this high ground grow tallow wood and the saw- 
leaved eallicoma. Here spotted gums and turpen- 
tall—where once the great leviathan 


On these rocky spurs, these razor- 


tines rise—tower 
took his pleasure. 
backed hills, are pot-holes, wave-worn, the stones that 
fashioned them still in them. On even 
vet, the earth has the sea-sand’s salt in it 
But the light on this risen world has forgotten 


It is clearer than water. It is a white light, 


these summits, 
fossils, finny 
treasures. 
the ocean. 
ice-edged, 

Above these undulating ranges the sky has its spectrum 
of flight, its winged traflic and bird cycles. In the upper 
air go companies of cranes and curlews, cry-by-nights, 
that 
In flocks above the tree-tops are 


far-sighted voyagers pass, unresting, from one 
horizon to the other. 
the parrots, cockatoos and their kindred ; in the higher 
branches, dollar birds, dusky wood-swallows ;  swect- 
throated singers in the lower boughs, and, in their degree, 
birds of the serub, ground birds, waterbirds. 

By the trickle of water in the creck where the duck- 
billed platypus is, white sally grows, and two-veined 
hickory, and false sarsaparilla—la belle dame sans merci— 
and those pied violets white and blue, which are not shy 
but daring, little Peeping Toms spying on beauty ; and 
honey-dew with a fly in its maw. And _ sometimes, 
coming out of the distanee, going back into the distance 
again, there is a sound like clapping or an axe chopping 
wood, and sometimes hares dance across the scene, or 
spotted wild cats play there. And all along the range’s 
length, breadth, depth, and in the foot-holds of the hills, 
each log, leaf, twig, each hole and stony crevice, each 


pool and grassy square and watcr-brook, shelters some 





creature—instinctively remembering it, committing it 
to memory, experiencing it. And in all these mountain 
heights there is but one sign of man, a clearing railings ; 
a weather-board cottage ; the first he ever put there. 
Who is this who comes creeping and prying through 
the brushwood, running to the red gum that stands alone 
in the clearing, nervously re-touching the satin-smooth 
surface of its bark? Who is this so friendly with the 
trees, so well aware of the red gum’s secrets, its elemental 
need, its tasselled flowers and seed pods, all its rude make- 
shifts and contrivances for procreation, and the bees 
that visit it? Fugitive, he hides behind the tree, looks 
to the right and left of it, and then runs swiftly across 
the paddock to finger the palings of the fence; fumbles 
with the gate in the palings, and presently entering, stares 
in wonder at the bricks in the pathway, ponders the usage 
of the mint and parsley growing in its border, and then 
kneels in amazement to feel the planed surfaces of the 
planks on the veranda, profoundly considering them, 
calculating, guessing what sands, what tides, what winds, 
what ages and generations of time have so smoothed them, 
wondering how they have come here. Thinking the place 
is holy, he peeps through the sitting-room window, 
taps in bewilderment on the slats and frames and hinges 
of the shutters, looks with awe at the red woollen balls 
on the tablecloth. Quietly, the aboriginal slips along the 
side of the house, crosses the gully and is gone, over the 
timbered belts of the hilltops, and beyond the the moony 
wastes of space, to dwell apart. KitHEL ANDERSON, 


The 


[*Davm.” By D: H. 
Tueatre,——* ASLEEP.” 
Duke OF 


Theatre 


AT THE 
AMPION, 


REGENT 
AT TUE 


LAWRENCE, 
By Cyrint ¢ 
Yors’s THearnre.| 


Wiutar is it that persuades a writer of such intense conviction 
and so little sense of humour as Mr. D. If. Lawrence into an 
adventure like that of David, which the Three Hlundred Club 
produced, in three parts and sixteen scenes, and with the help 
of thirty-five players, last Sunday ? 

I think I know. Like Mr. George Moore when his old 
nurse presented him with a Bible, Mr. Lawrence, perusing 
the sacred narrative, was not, could never be, content with the 
passive aititude of admiration. Minds more or less creative 
are irresistibly urged to an experiment with the matter thus 
presented to them. The author, or authors, of the story of 
Saul and David, of Goliath and of Jonathan, had one way of 
telling it. ‘* How,” the modern ** maker,’ or poet, 
* should I have done it ?”’ And he does it---does it, as I said, 
in an enormous number of and with a vast quantity 
episodically (in this case) and, unlike Mr. George 


says 


sccnes, 
of persons ; 
Moore, soberly, reverentially, cleaving to tradition. 

The result is not necessarily anything dramatic at all. Iere 
it is a series of chromolithographic * views’ of scriptural 
scenes and persons, expressed in an idiom which can only 
diverge from the Authorized Version for the worse, and 
that it concentrates such 
* features as make for tableaux —the 
battle with Goliath, the exchange of vows and clothes between 
David and Jonathan. One thinks, at moments, of Ben Hur. 

Another course was open to Mr. Turning, 
suppose, to the Mistoire du Peuple d Israél of Ernest Renan, 
he might have reconsidered the heroic taie-—might, for instance, 
have sceptically or realistically David real 
tribal chieftain, and so given us a Shavian version of the 
theme: even as Mr. St. John Ervine in The Lady of Belmont, 
produced for a few performances a day or two ago, gave us & 
prolongation of The Merchant of something very 
amusingly written “ in the margin of Shakespeare,” as Jules 
Lemaitre would have put it. Mr. Lawrence has done nothing 
of the kind. His evident anxiety to foliow the other tradition 
of miracle drama has forced him to ignore psychology—what, 
after all, can we know of the minds of Samuel and Saul ?— 


resembling the cinema in upon 


curse of Samuel, the 


Lawrence. 


imagined as a 


] enict 
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and so to fall back upon mere show. 


the Lord—would that Mr. 


the known garrulity of his privileged tribe. 


Well, it was a great effort all round ; and others, Mr. Robert 
Harris as a pastoral David, Mr. Frank Vosper as Jonathan, 
Mr. Peter Cresswell as Saul, and Miss Angela Baddeley as 
Michal, who wonders, with feminine practical instinct, why 
the war with the Philistines isn’t brought to an end by unity 
of command or superior generalship, did their best to convince 
us that it pays to read Scripture with the intention of 
We were not 


improving upon its methods of story-telling. 
convinced. But that was not the fault of the actors. 


Mr. Cyril Campion’s thrilling play Asleep is another of the 
It might 
happen to any man, by very bad luck, to marry a drug-taker, 
as Gerrard Smith (Mr. Leslie Banks) did, after years of 
and the chances will be tilted un- 
-arisian 


now frequent exemplifications of a ** special case.” 


prudent bachelorhood ; 
favourably against us if we seek for wives in the 
cabarets. In one of these Gerrard met his Dolores. 

Why did he marry her? Why did he do this thing ? 
are not told; but the author has provided, in advance, that 
we shall not judge poor Gerrard too harshly ; for in the first 
scene, or ** prologue,’ we see him pitiably dozing on the park 
bench to which a snow-snifling bride has driven him. Dis- 
armed, we then watch his downfall, through a series of scenes 
from which he emerges as a good deal of a fool—a strong-weak 
husband who sacrifices all to his love, and becomes very rude 
in the process to such worthy people as Dolores’ old dancing 
partner, passionately and picturesquely played by Mr. Dino 
Galvani. But why was this Gerrard * asleep” ? 

Because, all the time, while he was beating up cabarets for 
a wife, he failed to see, at his elbow and in his own home, the 
longing eyes, the proffered affection, of his mother’s adopted 
daughter, Laurine. He ought to have married her, and he 
does so in the end ; but why call him sleepy ? Men are often 
so constituted. If they admire people like Dolores (deli- 
riously does Miss Barbara Hoffe show us the manners ot the 
snow-fiend !) they are apt not to notice innocent girls like 
Laurine. It isn't a question of slumber, but of taste. And, 
obviously, Gerrard's taste was loud, 


Att 


[Snconp ANNUAL. Decorarive AND Inpusrrian Arr 
Exuipirion, Cenrrat Hatt, WesrmMinstrenr, 5.W. 1.] 


Tue impression with which this very well-planned little 
Exhibition lett me was one of regret that the undoubted 
talents of so many of the exhibitors should not be more care- 
fully directed. It struck me, as I passed by the majority of 
the stalls, that the expenditure of so much labour on the 
manufacture of what can only be called * knick-knacks ” is 
regrettable. The supply, of course, comes in 
answer to the demand, but, if there must be * knick-knacks,” 
may not even they have a certain distinction ? The point is, 
that in most cases the exhibits were most skilfully made. For 
example, the work of the blind soldiers at St. Dunstan’s is so 
admirable that it seems a great pity not to try to raise the 
standard of taste. If these blind workers can put such minute 
and careful work into the manufacture of painfully common- 
place articles, what delightful results might be achieved with 
a little imaginative direction. The St. Dunstan's products are 
at least utilitarian, and, with a little taste, they could also be 
made attractive. The proof of this can be found at the stall 
which exhibits the handwoven materials made at the Barclay 
Workshops for Blind Women. Whoever is responsible there 
jor the selection of colours and patterns is a person of real 
decorative genius, and the results are charming. 'The Barclay 
Workshops produce really distinguished work. 


Ricuarv JENNINGS. 


somewhat 


And, under an atmo- 
sphere charged with fate, loud with cryings upon the name of 
Lawrenee had taken Matthew 
Arnold’s hint and spoken, throughout, of the Eternal !—we 
had a picture of familiar puppets, pulled by the hoary and gory 
hand of a prophet, of whom Mr. Harcourt Williams tried to 
make an ancient in the manner of Blake ; an aged and very 
tedious Samuel who can do anything and frighten anybody, 
because he has the ear of a higher power, which urges him, I 
must say, to commit the most odious crimes, while he exhibits 


We 


SSS 
——: 
Mr. Altere’s copies of old sunray clocks make a ve 


esting exhibit. The clocks, with their romantic 
** Sunburst,” “‘ Tongue of Flame,” &c.—are beautify 


TY inter. 
Names— 
lly made 


and have about them a mixture of flamboyance and delicgey 
which is most attractive. Alfred G. Hopkins has Fag 


interesting examples of his copies of old pottery, and | 
noticed some beautiful linen work on the Polish Handicrag, 
Stall, arranged by the Society of Friends. Dora Head, , 
clever photographer, exhibits some charming portrait studies 
of children. The more distinctive features of the Exhibitio, 
are well worth a visit, but it is a pity that the standarq has 
not been kept a little higher. Some of the stalls are ty) 
suggestive of a village bazaar. 

AUDREY Lvcig, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM THE BAHAMAS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sin,—Like Cornish watering-places some 3,000 miles away. 
the climate of the Bahamas is rendered equable and pleasant 
by the Gulf Stream which flows between them and the coast 
of Florida at an approximate speed of three miles per hour, 
Columbus on his famous voyage made his first landfal} jp 
the New World at the island of San Salvador, one of the 
Bahamas group; and did not discover North America as 
the man in the street loosely supposes. Within recent years 
the Bahamas have been rediscovered, this time by America, 

So far as trade is concerned, there is a danger of the Bahama 
Islands becoming Americanized, due largely to apathy at 
home. Until recently the world-news received in the Colony 
was derived from American sources, and often had a bias 
against the Old Country. Since the War, American manu- 
facturers of all commodities have been trying to establish 
a supremacy for American goods. Only in textiles has the 
British manufacturer held his own ; but it is pleasing to note 
that in the motor-car industry the manufacturer of a well- 
known English light car is now successfully selling his product 
so near the American mainland. 

A powerful British hotel syndicate has shown itself alive 
to the possibilities of investing capital in Nassau ; and should 
pending negotiations with the Bahamas Government prove 
successful, some £800,000 will be spent on a British-controlled 
hotel with golf links, polo fields and cricket grounds. The 
hotel will be supplemented by a steamship service direct from 
“england as well as from New York ; and thus English winter 
tourists will have the opportunity of spending the cold months 
in the “ Isles of June,” as the Bahama Islands have 
aptly characterized. 

If the 5,000 islands and cays were placed with Grand 
Bahama, the beginning of the archipelago, at Land’s End, 
Cornwall, the island of Inagua at the other end would be 
situated approximately in the latitude of Lisbon. Within 
this scope the yachtsman finds hundreds of miles of turquoise 
waters sheltered from the full force of the Atlantic by reefs 
and cays, ideal for sailing and for fishing expeditions. The 
Royal Nassau Sailing Club, of which the Patron is His Majesty 


been so 


the King, has for its Commodore Admiral Sir Francis 
Bridgeman, and is Anglo-American in membership. Some 
notable events have been held by the Club this season, 


including raees for the Gold Cup presented by His Majesty 
and the cups given by the Royal Yacht Squadron and the 
New York Yacht Club. 

Nassau has recently celebrated the arrival of the new 
Governor, Major C. W. J. Orr, C.M.G., late Colonial Secretary 
of Gibraltar, who sueceeds Major Sir H. S. Cordeaux. The 
Governor-designate landed at Rawson Square, and in accord- 
ance with ancient tradition proceeded on foot to the two- 
century-old Legislature, where he took the oath. 

Although geographically subject to American influences 
the people of the Bahamas are intensely loyal to the Empire ; 
and their unvoiced grievance is the fact that since 1861, in 
which year Prince Alfred visited Nassau, no member of the 
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Royal Family has landed in this “ forgotten Colony,” which, 
notwithstanding, is one of the oldest possessions of the British 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN THE BATIAMASs 
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SPECTATOR. 








Country Life and Sport 


130 YEARS OF FARMING. 
Tur worse the plight of the farmer, the better the agricultural 
show—that is the feeling produced by visiting the first of 
the great shows of this year—the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties. The prize money is the largest sum in the annals, 
and the entries of pure-bred stock and produce have no 
parallel. If we compare this year’s show, which celebrates 
the 150th anniversary of the Society, it would seem to represent 
jnfinite improvement and abounding prosperity in com- 
arison with the petty little affair of 1777. Yet that was 
the opening of the golden years of British agriculture. Coke 
of Norfolk had been in control of his half-derelict estate for 
Kings, landlords and politicians were all more or 
Jess agriculture-mad. ‘** Farmer George”? thought in terms 
of stock—and of Arthur Young. Burke chaffed the Duke 
of Bedford about his farming zeal, but himself experimented 
with carrots. Even Fox live-stock zealot. Lord 
Emle, who admirably sketched the period in his English 
Farming, tells a delightful tale of a rector rebuked by his 
Archdeacon because the churchyard was prepared for turnips. 
“This must not oceur again.” ‘Oh no, Mr. Archdeacon, 
it will be barley next year.” The expert in rotation must 
have been thoroughly shocked at the supposed suggestion 
of his spiritual superior ! 
* 4 * ” 


a year. 


” 


was a 


fs FarminG Doomep ? 

Some say that 1927 is more obviously the nadir than 1777 
or thereabouts was the approach to the zenith of British 
Thousands of farms are mortgaged to the hilt 
and profits have vanished. Nevertheless the shows improve 
and the stock improves. What does the contrast mean ? 
It means, as I see things, that there is at hand the material 
and the purpose for a great revival. People in towns have 
grown more interested in the farm, and certainly enjoy an 
agricultural show as much as any event of the year. The 
knowledge of science has spread immensely among all sorts 
of producers. But this material and this purpose will be of 
little service unless some method is found and perpetuated 
for ensuring a certain stability of price for standard products. 
That is the essential desideratum. I once travelled direct 
fom a Fen farm to East London. The farmer, who had 
spent more than £16 an acre on his potatoes, was letting them 
rot in the clamps. He could not sell them even at 10s. a 
ton. In East London, sixty miles away, poor people were 
buying potatoes at the rate of nearly £10 a ton! The moral 
is that sudden collapses in price, which mean absolute ruin 
to the producer, do no good whatever to the consumer, In 
the sum of things they do harm. 

rs Xk a x 


agriculture. 


A Heavto WEEK. 

It should be of direct interest to our rural producers as well 
as urban consumers that a special “ Health and Empire 
Week “ is to be celebrated at one, at any rate, of the big London 
stores. The idea springs from the energetic brains of some of 
the members of the New Health Society. Lord Meath, Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane and many other authorities, both on Empire 
and health, will speak at the Haymarket (a good name in this 
connection). The week will coincide with the publication of 
some very excellent propaganda on the value of wholemeal 
breads and biscuits. The result depends in the last analysis 
on public taste; but there are some satisfactory signs that 
British wheat (to-day systematically sold under its proper 
value and over its proper weight in comparison with imported 
wheat) is coming into its own. Its progressive belittlement, 
principally by bakers, is a curious tale, illustrating abysmal 
ignorance of the science of dietetics in the consumer. 

* * # * 
Unuusican Cuckoos. 

Have other observers noticed this year how very much 
out of tune the cuckoos are ? They are in great quantity and 
sing interminably, especially at night, or very, very early in 
the morning, as early as the domestic cocks, whieh begin 
“heralding the dawn” at midnight. Now all self-respecting 
cuckoos are supposed to sing a true major third early in the 
season, descending with various inaccuracies to a minor third 


This is normal, though far from 
universal ; and this year the exceptions are the rule. More 
than this, some of these degenerate or lazy birds sing two notes 
that do not represent any sort of true interval. It may be that 
the deficiency of a certain food, such as the hairy caterpillar, 
which (without much evidence) cuckoos are said to favour, 
has affected their voices. The result is vexatious. Instead of 
“begetting the golden time again,’ as according to 
Wordsworth the notes should, they almost irritate, and take 
their place on the very small list of birds’ notes that displease : 
the dissyllabic scrape of the great tit, the squeezed monotone 
of the lugubrious greenfinch, and the exigent squeak of the 
young sparrow. Almost all other songs and notes can give 
pleasure, and none other in my experience affects the nerves 
disagreeably. Even the loud single shout of the swift is a 


as the season advances. 


welcome noise, 
ae a: % * 


Tur SENSITIVE MAy-Fry. 

The May-fly, or Green Drake, that excites the zeal of the 
more amateur fisherman, appeared last week on streams in 
the Home Counties; but the rise was small and suddenly 
arrested. This strange creature not only varies greatly—by 
as much as a month—in its date but seems to have the same 
power as some birds of delaying emergence, even at the last 
moment, if a chill is in the air. For a creature that may 
live but a day, that is a true ephemerid, that exists solely for 
the love-flight, it is very necessary to find immediate sun- 
shine to dry its gauzy wings and give it the power of casy 
flight. So even the creature in its case below the water is 
curiously sensitive to the upper weather; and this is the 
explanation of the false rumours that irritate 
fishermen. 'They hear that the May-fly is up on their favourite 
stream, and hurrying there have failed so much as to * start 
a wing!’ Not the report but the north wind has deceived 
It is not often that the rise has proved much more 
any 


sometimes 


them. 
jerky and spasmodic than it has done this May, at 
rate on some Midland streams. 

* # * 
A Turvusu-RoBIN, 

Any lover of birds who visits the London Zoo will find 
peculiar interest in a recent arrival from Mexico. The bird 
is quite new to me, and is called, with complete aptness, a 
thrush-robin. We have blamed the Pilgrim 
Fathers for their ornithological inexactitude in calling the 
American thrush a robin, merely because its breast had a 
certain ruddiness. But here is a bird that seems to partake 
equally of the nature and appearance of our own thrush and 
long and persistent attempt—-which seemed very 
was made to naturalize the 


some of us 


robin. A 


promising in the early stages 
American robin here. I saw many successfully reared by 
thrushes and blackbirds in a Surrey garden, but in late 


October the migratory mania seized them and they vanished 
no one knows where, and did not return. Yet there have been 
rumours of returned birds: and if anyone should see during 
Britain a thrush that ficldfare 
it is hoped that he will report the 


the summer in resembles a 
and chuckles agreeably, 
event. 

* : BE 
BENEFICENT GREED. 

One of the authentic pleasures of the season is to watch 
young birds after leaving the nest. Anyone who is at all dis- 
posed to the heresy that birds are of little service in a garden 
should be made to watch a family of tits. Their greed is por- 
tentous ; and they exist almost wholly on offensive insects. 
I do not fear to be accused of exaggeration in estimating the 
daily meal of a tit family at the greedy stage at over 1,000 
head of noxious creatures per day. The estimate is made 
after very careful watching of a particular family, both in 
the nest and for the days immediately succeeding the first 
flight. 

. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
[Sir William Beach Thomas will be away for the next two 
“Country Life and Sport” will be resumed on his 


ip. 


wecks. 


return, Spectator.| 
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Letters to 


THE “OXFORD” BILL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,— Your correspondent, Mr. Wainwright, surely takes a 
wrong position when arguing against Local Option. This is 
refusal to have drink sold in a particular locality, but it is 
not Prohibition, for the inhabitant ean slake his alcoholic 
thirst at home or outside the area ; he merely cannot thrust 
the means for gratifying it publicly on other inhabitants of 
the district. 

Personal liberty is a precious heritage, it is true, but it is 
constantly being circumscribed by the larger liberty. Cardinal 
Manning said, in 1882: *‘ Self-defence is the first law of 
Nature, and Local Veto is nothing more than giving every 
locality the power to protect itself against the Drink Traflic 
+ + «+ @ licensing power can place in the midst of any 
population a public-house whether that population wills it or 
not . . . we ask the power shall be given to the people of 
the locality to say Yes or No.’ This is self-government, and 
were it not for the huge vested interests behind, would be 
axiomatic. 

As long ago as 1869 the Convocation of Canterbury, cer- 
tainly not an extreme body of anarchical principles, declared : 
“A legal power of restraining the issue and renewal of 
licences should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected—viz., the inhabitants them 
selves, who are entitled to protection from the injurious conse- 
quences of the present system.’*—I am, Sir, &¢., 

Hayes Rectory, Kent. L. Gincurisr THomMPsoNn, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 

Sir, —The Oxford Bill is not so straightforward as the Bishop 
of Liverpool suggests. It does not give persons the power to 
decide how the drink trade shall be run in their districts ; it 
gives that power to people, which is a very different matter. 
That is, it allows the majority to decide whether the minority 
shall drink or not, or alternatively whether private or State 
ownership shall prevail, and the first case is no different from 
Jocal prohibition. 

State ownership of the drink trade as advocated by the 
Oxford Bill wou/d mean nationalization. The trade would be 
owned by the Government and controlled by Government 
executives, and whether those executives are a Minister or a 
Board of Management does not affect the point, except that 
if Parliament had no control over the Board, that would make 
the State ownership different from ordinary nationalization 
only in being more despotic. 

Under the Bill polls would he taken every fourth year. The 
Bishop of Liverpool cites this as an advantage, as it would 
set people thinking. Rather an expensive campaign of 
teetotal propaganda at the taxpayer's expense.—T am, Sir, &e., 

309 Norwood Road, Sk. 24. B. B. WintuiaMs. 

|Loeal polls are not to be paid for by the taxpayers as 
our correspondent seems to imagine, but out of the Com- 
pensation Fund. In our view the Drink trade would not 
be “ owned by the Government” or * controlled by Govern- 
ment executives,” as these words are ordinarily understood, 
but by a public authority like the Electricity Commission 
or the B.B.C., which cannot be called despotic bodies. - 
Ep. Spectator.| 


[Vo the Editor of the Seecrsron.] 
Sir, - With reference to Mr. Johan HW. Wainwright's coniments 
on the Oxford Bill, T quite agree with his coneliding words, 
“ after all, personal liberty is the most precious heritage of the 
British people.” But it is well to remember that the very 
existence of law is a proof of restriction of individual liberty 
for public ends. 

To quote John Stuart Mill, “* Whenever, in short, there is a 
definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to an 
individual or to the public, the case is taken out of the province 
of liberty, and placed in that of morality or law,” and alas! 
* intolerable and troubles to the 
still follow the iratlic in intoxicants. —-I am, Sir, &e., 

Hisronp Becker, 


hurts commonwealth ”” 


Gisleham Rectory, Lowestoft, 


—————___~ 





the Editor 


THE DRINK QUESTION 
| To the Editor of the Spucraror.} 
Sir,-—The ** wonderful move in the right direction * as regards 
convictions for drunkenness, recorded by Mr. ©. W. Simon, 
in your issue of May 14th, relating to the Metropolitan pj. 















trict, is observable in greater degree elsewhere, chiefly, | 
believe, in the South of England. On the other hand, thy 
figures for that district since 1918 given a few weeks ago }y 
the Rev. H. Bucke do not show improvement during tho, 
eight years ; but his comparison of them with those for 191, 
when large armies were abroad, and there were economic ay) 
other restrictions in England, is scarcely helpful. 

The following figures of convictions for drunkenness, take, 
from the official ** Licensing Statistics, speak for themselves; 


Surrey Sussex 
(exclusive of (exclusive of 
Met. Dis. County 
England. Surrey. andCroydon). Boroughs), 
1913 ee 177,971 1,616 549 155 
1918 ee 27,785 265 53 22 
1920 ee 90,479 741 129 60 
1924 an 75,134 691 107 ay 
1925 os 71,763 646 118 42 


Tn this little borough there were thirteen convictions in 1913, 
but in the last three years there have been no prosecutions for 
drunkenness. 

Though the above record of lessened drunkenness is en- 
couraging, the large expenditure on drink, even allowing for 
the proportion which goes in taxation, remains alarming,— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


Godalming, Howarpb Hopckiy, 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS 
|To the Editor of the Sevcraxror.] 
Sir, In your issue of May 21st, Mr. Ellison reiterates his 
dogma for the cconomic salvation of this 
* that we must work hard and have children,” but, apart from 
stating that he is * personally in favour of the Conservetiv 


country. viz. 


Land Policy,” he makes ro attempt to reply to my question 
as to how the numbers of those dependent on the soil are to 
be doubled (a statement in his original letter) by any wey that 
is not antagonistic to the welfare of the industrial population. 
The standard of living of the lowest grede of society is always 
a pretty good guide to the state of prosperity of a country, 
and this standard of living can be raised either by increased 
production by the same population or by the same production 
by a smaller population. Mr. Ellison will be one of the most 
popular men in Great Britain if only he will divulge his secret, 
i.e., of how to encourage British agriculture so as to make it 
possible for the numbers dependent on the soil for their liveli- 
hood to be doubled without involving a reduction in the standard 
of living of industrialists or agriculturists.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cambridge, R. MeG, Carsiaw, 


[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.] 
Sir, -1 have read Mr. A. J. Ellison’s letter in your issue of 
May 21st, and being one of the parties chiefly concerned— 
that is, being a “ working man”’—I shall be grateful if you 
will permit me space in which to reply. 

Mr. Ellison says “* Even the lowest paid worker can afford 
to have five children.” Assuming that this is not a joke, will 
Mr. Ellison tell us how it is done? Will he take the wages 
of, say, a London engineer--£2 19s. per week (let him add, if 
he wishes, 11s. to that for possible overtime, making it up to 
the princely sum of £3 10s.) and then divide up that sum— 
leaving out all extras such as holidays, little treats for the 
children, provision for old age, &¢., &c.—showing how he 
would house, feed, and clothe two adults and five children on 
seventy shillings ? If Mr. Ellison will cogitate in the fastnesses 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Club for awhile, I think that he 
will confess he has made a mistake. 

To get, however, to bed-rock, Mr. Ellison and his supporters 
seem to infer that the worker owes a duty to the State, that 
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duty being to breed. Let us consider how the State performs 
its duty tothe worker. If I lose my work what does the State 
supply ? Not enough to buy prison fare. If I fall ill what do 
I get, apart from such provisions as I may make myself? 
Not enough to keep body and soul together. If I die will the 
Widow and Orphan Pension Fund be enough to support life ? 

No, Sir! If the State wants children let it look after those 
it has. When the orphanages and children’s hospitals are 
crying out for charity, I for one am not going to give to the 
State young lives for it to waste. 

Finally, one notices that those who clamour for the workers 
4 increase and multiply are generally the employers of labour 
who delight in a plentiful supply and the consequent beating 
We doubt their honesty of purpose.—--I am, 


down of wages. 
Greorce Berner. 


Sir, &e., 
Oakdale, Crescent Road, Shepperton. 


A NEW ZEALAND GRIEVANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sin,—Respecting your postscript to my letter in your issue 
of the 14th inst., in which you express your intention to 
support the New Zealand Control Board, to the detriment 
of other British Colonies which produce butter and cheese, 
the following particulars should show you clearly the cause 
of the unpopularity of the New Zealand Control Board. 

Bristol merchants, about 
trade with New Zealand, importing butter in casks, which 
had been sent out there with beer in them, after they had 
been thoroughly cleansed. Since then, Bristol merchants 
have regularly imported New Zealand butter, under continued 
improved conditions, until the Control Board decided to 
sell New Zealand produce through privileged firms in London 
only, who sell to our customers at the same price as is asked 
from us. Consequently provincial firms have been compelled 
to push produce from other British Colonies, thus reducing 
the consumption of New Zealand produce. 

When the admitted that 
merchants genuine but expressed 
inability to relieve it. 

In reply to the letter from Mr. Haddow in your issue of 
Mav 14th, the 24s. difference between New Zealand butter 
and Danish was due to the fact that the New Zealand butter, 
which was at that time put on the market, was many months 
old, whereas the Danish had been made the previous week. 
The policy of the Control Board of storing huge quantities 
here, sometimes in 


forty years ago, initiated the 


Bristol 
their 


Board 
srievance, 


interviewed, 
had a 


of butter for many months, sometimes 
New Zealand, has been the cause of reducing the popularity 
of their butter, which existed when importers contracted for 
the outputs of the factories at the beginning of the season, 
and distributed the butter to retailers immediately on arrival 
here. 

A cable from New Zealand reports that 10,697 tons of 
butter were in cold store there on April 380th, 1927. <A large 
proportion of this will not be on this market till November, 
and will not then compare with Danish made the previous 
Consumers will willingly pay more for freshly made 

[ am, Sir, &e., 
Henry Byrnes. 


week, 
Danish than for stale New Zealand butter. 


Bristol Provision Trade Association, 

56 Queen Square, Bristol. 

[The editorial postscript referred to did not express any 
fatention of supporting the New Zealand dairy producer 
*to the detriment of other British Colonies which produce 
butter and cheese.’ The Bristol dealers’ complaint regarding 
the restriction of agencies seems to be a matter apart from 
the main question and one of competition amongst the agents 
themselves. Our correspondent’s explanation of the difference 
that existed between the price of New Zealand and Danish 
butter when the difficulties between the New Zealand Board 
and the agents were at theic climax is scarcely borne out by 
the facts, because the new season’s butter had arrived and 
was under offer at the time, and was equally affected. The 
cable reporting the storage of butter in New Zealand almost 
certainly refers to the quantities which are collecting at the 
ports for shipment to Britain. The assertion that it will 
be November before this butter reaches London need not, 


in our opinion, be taken seriously.--Ep. Speciator.} 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—-May I, though a foreigner, participate in the discussion 
on the pronunciation of Latin as far as it concerns the letter C ? 
The argument of HI. W. G. Kenrick—that the pronunciation 
of the Roman Church must have conclusive power because 
it has been given in a living language—would only be con- 
vincing if the evidence could be furnished (1) that the pronun- 
ciation of the earliest Church of Rome was the same as in the 
period of Cicero, (2) that living languages do not suffer a 


change. But this evidence is lacking. On the contrary, we 


have evidence enough that a language changes without 
changing the spelling, i.e., the English language. The 


pronunciation of C in the age of Caesar is made sure by the 
Greek authors who transcribe Roman names. Thus Plutarch 
renders Caesar Kaiap, Caecilius Kaccdkcos, Scipio Seem. 
From the pronunciation Kaesar comes the German name 
Kaiser. But about two or three generations after Plutarch 
there came a change in pronunciation, perhaps produced 
by the infiltration of non-Italian elements into the Roman 
nation. K was converted into a sibilant like S, hence the 
Slavo-Russian title Czar. Therefore, if we set a great value 
upon pronouncing Latin as it might have sounded in Caesar's 
time we cannot but adopt the pronunciation K, Kikero.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert Stcurzer (Professor). 
Helmstedt (Brunswick). 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The controversy on the pronunciation of Latin which 
had been renewed in your columns by the interesting article 
from the head-master of Stowe, encourages me to submit a 
plea on behalf of preparatory schoolmasters. 

For the preparatory schools this is surely a question that 
should be settled, not by independent vote either at the Public 
Schools’ Head-Masters’ Conference, or by the Preparatory 
Schools’ Association ; but by a mutual agreement between 
the two. 

At present (as your contributor has pointed out) a hopeless 
muddle Of three preparatory at which I 
have been a master, at the first the * old” pronunciation wag 
demanded, at the second the “new”; at the third it was 
insisted that the three lower forms should be taught the 
** old,” the three upper forms the ‘* new.” 

I found it confusing enough when I changed from the first 


exists. schools 


to the second ; 
existed in my mind when at the third I had to spend an hout 
old” pronunciation to Form IV.,, 


but this was nothing to the confusion that 


each morning teaching the * 
the * new ” to Form IIT, 

I am far from being a Latin scholar, neither can I pretend 
** plain man’s” enthusiasm for the Classics 
which inspired the Prime Minister's splendid address as 
President of the Classical Association; so that I am as 
indifferent as the average schoolboy which method of pro- 


to possess that 


nunciation is used. 

But it is essential that 
reached, and as speedily as possible if the Public Schools are 
to continue to demand a knowledge of Latin from all candidates 
for the common entrance examinations.—I am, Sir, &e., 

KENNETH DURLSTON, 


a definite agreement should be 


28 Boundary Road, N.W.8. 


[To the Editor of the Sevectrator.] 
Sir,—The reformed pronunciation of Greek and Latin is to 
be preferred because it probably is nearer to that of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans than the older one. But as we do not 
know in detail how they spoke, it is not worth while to reform 
to the extent of using sounds that are not English. Many 
arguments used against the older pronunciation are of little 
Thus there is no such thing as a Continental 
To a Swede or Norwegian 


or no value. 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin. 
the Greek or Latin read by a Dane is mere unmeaning gibberish. 

Anecdotes intended to ridicule the older pronunciation lose 
their point when looked at more closely, That Lord Oxford 
and Asquith was not understood by the Scots only shows that 
he was accustomed to another pronunciation than they, but 
it does not follow that Cicero would have been understood by 
them any better. 
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Gladstone was not understood by the Greeks, but no more 
would Pericles have been understood by them, for Modern 
Greek is a very different thing from Old Greek. The Oxford 
examiner was quite right in calling the pronunciation of the 
boy barbarous if the boy pronounced as the Greeks do now, 
and Aristotle would no doubt have passed the same judgment 
on such a pronunciation.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Jorpe. 

The Cathdral School, Bergen, Norway. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE PRAYER 


BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir,—The letter of the Rev. Norton G. Lawson in your issue 
of May 21st is so perfectly courteous that it demands a reply. 

He states that Nonconformists decline to perform the duties 
of attendance at, and in support of, the Church of England. 
To use Mr. Norton’s own phrase, this is not “ a full statement 
of the case.’ Many Nonconformists do more for the mother 
Church than considerable sections of her own nominal members. 

More than that, the Book of Common Prayer is used in the 
Free Churches—notably by Wesleyan Methodists —far more 
than Anglicans are aware. It would promote peace, even in 
the Church of England, if Free Churchmen could accept a new 
Prayer Book with the neighbourly gratitude which they are 
prepared to offer. 

I speak for those who have no desire to influence action in 
the Church of England. But surely when Anglicans tell us so 
frequently what we ought to do, we may occasionally state 
in reply what we should be delighted to see them do.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp WEAVER, 

24 Devonshire Gardens, Cliftonville, Margate. 


PAINLESS EARLY RISING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am compelled to read your interesting paper as a 
source from which to derive general knowledge for my exam. 
(I am a student of seventeen years of age). Some weeks ago 
I read an article in the correspondence columns advocating 
the substitution of milk for tea, coffee and cocoa drinking. 
I tried the experiment with great success, and arising in natural 
sequence from this milk “ dict’? I became a vegetarian. I 
might here state that a work by an eminent French author 
condemning slaughter had a great effect on my decision. 

The following is a fair example of my daily diet : 

Breakfast: Toast and jam; one half-pint of milk. 

Dinner (12 o'clock): Salad and bread and butter, or egg 
sandwiches ; water or lemonade. 

Tea: Fresh or preserved fruit ; bread and butter and cake ; 
one half-pint of milk. 

Supper: Salad or * Force ” (malted wheat) ; one half-pint 
of milk. 

I must confess that I feel much the better for this diet.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., 

C. L. Greenine, 6th. 
Jones’ West Mon. School, Pontypool, Mon, 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sin,—It was with a perverted sense of humour that T watched 
the levies at crack of dawn this morning in face of that 
delightfully provocative article by Mr. Peter Somerville, 
* Painless Early Rising,” in your issue of April 2nd. 

My men are as near to nature as can be imagined. A hard- 
headed, lovable lot of ruffians, who live on fish, dates and milk, 
and have a wholesome dislike of tea and coffee. Yet they do 
not open their eyes in the morning as easily and naturally as 
a flower unfolds its petals on the rising of the sun ! 

No. 

It is a scientific fact, I believe, that vitality is lowest at 
2 a.m. to 4.a.m., when sick must be watched before they die, 
and no man would deny that a sentry’s vigil from two to four 
is the worst in the twenty-four. Yet according to Mr. Somer- 
ville’s theory surely vitality should be nearly at the summit 
of that curve when roses take notice of the sun ? 

In 2 sense, I have personally been a victim in this affair of 


milk, and as a subaltern I remember ~ water waggoning ” 
for over three months —retrenehment on account of my 


For a month there was a 


moneylender’s pighcadedness. 


| 
— 
steady mental depression, which bears out Mr. Somerville 
view, but that was nething to the further depression of . 
second month, which augured something cyclonic in the third 
The M.O. noticed that one, usually robust, had become mat 
and advised milk. I meekly obeyed but life seemed ja 
to ebb away. Then my moneylender’s heart softened. and 1 
have been fit ever since excepting for a short, serious ness 
when my wife persistently advocated vast quantities of harley 
water. I only mention this as a warning for those : 
might also be imposed upon * for their own good.” 
Forgive me if I have joined issue tardily ; mine is a wail 
from far Sohar, where your paper is like an oasis in the ine 
teliectuxl desert.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Persian Gulf, A. W. G. 


STEPHENS, 


THE CRUELTY OF THE FUR 

[To the Editor of the Svecrxror.| 
Sir,— Will you allow me space in which to acknowledge and 
answer the surprisingly large number of communications from 
Great Britain and the Dominions which have delighted me {op 
some time past? It is very satisfactory that nearly all my 


TRADE 


’ British friends ask the question, ** What can I do to help?” 


This proves that they wish to be constructive and not merely 
academic. I shall try to make clear the situation and suggest 
the methods which the Anti-Stecl-Trap League regard as the 
best, consistent with attainability. 

Firstly, study the subject, especially locally, so that in your 
efforts to assist you may make no wrong or even exaggerated 
statements, which always act as boomerangs. The naked 
truth in the matter of the torturing traps is quite suflicient, 
when fairly clearly presented, to persuade any right-minded 
woman or man. Therefore gather information which may be 
useful later if any action is taken in your vicinity. Se condly, 
do as much as you ean, without making yourscifan unmitigated 
bore, to spread the truth about this atrocity. This 
will be glad to send “ literature ” to any addresses sent it; 
and thirdly, send any extra dollars you have “* not working” 
this way! Or, better, form some kind of a committee which 
shall use what money can be got to print and send out leaflets, 
&e. There can be no doubt that the repercussion of an energetic 
campaign in Great Britain would have an excellent effect on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The question is asked, ** Where can IT purchase furs from 
fur-farms ?” 

Answer : Look for the advertisements of these farms 
are to be found in many periodicals. 
available to British readers, and [ shall always be glad to send 
a few when requested to do so. 
though the ** farming ~ 
of the fur question, at present furs from these farms do not 
represent more than a very small percentage of furs marketed. 
Most of these pelts are from foxes, and few of us can afford to 
wear silver or black fox fur. Here I may say that, though 
it is always a good thing to ask your furrier if he can guarantee 
that the furs offered come from farms, so that he will learn 
that people are demanding untrapped furs, nevertheless it is 
in the nature of things impossible, except in a few instances, 
for him to know whence his pelts come. I think that, if I 
were a woman, I would not wear any of the fashionable furs, 
those taken in steel-traps, until the steel-trap has been legally 
abolished, and fur has become, what we wish to make it, a 
This I say, though we are not 


] ALE 


which 


[ fear they are not very 


In general it may be said that, 
of fur will in time be one of the solutions 


legitimate article of commerce. 
wasting our time in trying to persuade women not to wear fur. 

Why do not women take pride in designing some kind of a 
coat with no fur on it? It would seem that there is « wide 
field for their imagination, with all the fine woollens and 
coloured silks and other materials. Are women so devoid 
of imagination or so enslaved by fashion that they prefer to go 
on wearing a material which they abhor the use of, instead of 
Eask this in humility 
fur-fabries 


revolting and easing their consciences % 
and not critically. There are 
made now, but it seems futile to try to persuade people to 
wear them, because there can really be no denying that many 
real furs, when well cured and cut, are actually handsome and 
also warm. ‘The standpoint of this League is very simple. 
Do away legally with all cruel ways of procuring fur, and then 
there can be no objection to it. In other words, do not essay 
the impossible task of changing human nature, but do the 


some handsome 
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thing that will do away with the evil. 
use of all devices for the taking of fur which do not 


? Pass a law 
attainable . 


against the 
kill at once. 

We come to an oft-repeated question, ** Are there traps which 
Kill at once ? ” Yes, there are several, and, necessity being 
the mother of invention, there would be many others appearing 
the moment a law against the cruel ones was passed. The 
best quick-killing trap I know is the Elkins, invented by a 
Maine citizen, which is, in effect, a metal deadfall, composed 
ef a bar of metal which falls upon the neck of the animal, 
killing it practically instantly, the “ fall being operated by 
strung springs. 

Our British friends will be pleased to hear that it really looks 
as if we had set the world afire (I mean the Anglo-Saxon 
world) by our proofs of the awful bulk and the excruciating 
character of the steel-trap’s barbarism. As a scientist of 
distinction has just written us, * After hearing your address 
[am more than ever convinced that you have started a great 
work which will certainly spread and grow. and finally sweep 
Let me tell vou how I appreciate 
your your The most 
difficult part of your propaganda, I helieve, is now over, and 
the movement will gather momentum.” The last feature of 
consists of moving pictures of animals in 


away the evil you combat. 


courage and admire determination. 


this propaganda 
steel-traps which were heartbreaking to take, but which defy 
an answer. But the shall not fall from our hands. 


Help us. - Tam, Sir. &e., 


torch 


Epwarpv Breck, 
Pre nt, Anti-Steel-Trap League. 


Army and Navy Club, Washington, D.C. 





PETROL PRICE REDUCTIONS 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrator.| 

Sir. The vendors of unbranded petrel, the so-called inde- 
pendent firms, are claiming that to them is due the credit for 
the recent welcome reductions in the price of motor spirit. 
Asa matter of fact, these firms have never initiated a reduction 
in price, but have only lowered their prices when the established 
firms have lowered theirs. More than that, whenever the 
price of petrol has been increased the independent firms have 
followed suit within a few hours. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
is only sold in the easily supplied and most remunerative 
markets. No attempt is to supply the motorist’s 
needs in villages and small towns, and were we to rely upon 


Unbranded petrol 
made 


unbranded petrol when touring we might be badly let down. 

America produces 80 per cent. of the world’s petrol and 
Owing to the development of 
fall in American 


it is she that governs the price. 
rich new oilfields there has been a heavy 
petrol prices, of which the drop in the United Kingdom has 
been the reflection. No marketer of spirit in this country is 
entitled to any share of the motorist’s gratitude for the natural 
operation of the well-known economic law of supply and 
mr, @e:, 


demand.— [T am, 


Brown. 


K T 


Burccood Farm, Rotherfield, Susser, 


TESTING MOTOR-CAR TYRES 
|T'o the Editor of the Svecra'ror.| 
Sin, Lhave had quite a busy time in publie lately justifying 
motor racing on the that it provides the 
engineer with much useful technical data. But if T may say 
a word more in defence of the profession which Tam about to 


familiar ground 


abandon, it is that the ordinary everyday motorist might pick 
up many ideas for his own comfort and convenience from some 
measures which ot higher speeds are 


of the precautionary 
mutters of serious importance. 

One such idea is suggested by the adoption by about 95 per 
cent. of motor-car manufacturers of the balloon tyre, and, 
incidentally . the state of the roads as maintained by the few 
hapence that Mr. Churchill has left in the Road fund. It is 
that motorists should acquire the habit of testing the pressure 
of their tyres onee a weck and seeing that all four are kept up to 
the specified pressure. 

Before T started on my run along Daytona Beach, I had my 
tyres tested with a gauge, because it was absolutely imperative 
that each should register 100 Ibs. pressure. If low or unequal 


pressure, with its adverse effect on balance and steering, is 
dangerous at racing speeds, it must be at any rate inadvisable 
at touring speeds. 

The bumps caused by too high a pressure are a deterrent to 
errors in that direction, but there is no such insistent reminder 
when tyres are too soft or unequal in pressure. Ifence the 
advisability of trusting to the gauge and not guesswork. At 
touring specd it mey not be a matter of saving your life, but 
I am. Sir. &e.. 

H. O. D. 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


it does save your tyres’ life. 
SEGRAVE. 


A TITMOUSE’S EFFORT 

|To the Editor of the Sevcravor.]} 
Sir, — This spring a pair of great titmice has nested in the 
letter-box of my bouse. regardless of the fact that on the 
other side of the door a nesting-box had been provided for the 
On April 24th the original 
clutch was complete and incubation in full swing. Out of 
respect to the little birds’ feelings, inspection was Forbidden, 
* Bird Nesting, Place letters on 


use of such birds as nest in holes. 


while the box carried «a note: 


step.” About ten days ago -unfortunately T have not the 
exact date — one of the maids opened the box and found a large 
letter completely covering the eggs. The envelope was 
considerably torn at the edges and had evidently been 


fiercely attacked by the titmice. The intruding letter was 
removed, the box locked and a new label of warning attached. 

To-day, May 22nd, 1 opened the box, found the hen sitting 
and removed her, discovering to my surprise a clutch of no 
less than nineteen eggs crowding the nest. Possibly, finding 
that her first clutch refused to hatch, the tit has gone on laying 
in the hope that she might thereby come to possess a family. 
I do not for a moment believe that this huge clutch is the 
production of two different females, since only one pair of 
titmice has been in evidence throughout, and there has been 
no period of desertion, the original occupant taking up incu- 
wain immediately the ill-timed packet had been 

Moreover all the eggs are alike in their markings, 


bation ¢ 
removed. 
although in this species there is often considerable variation. 
What will be the ultimate result of this exceptional effort 
remains to be seen, but at any rate I venture to believe that 
the tenant of my letter-box has gone far, if not all the way, 
towards establishing a record in egg production on the part 
of Parus major. 1 am, Sir, &e., ReGinaLp Tupson, 


Stratford-on- Avon. 


EGG-LAYING RECORDS 
[To the Editor of the Seucraron.]| 


Sir, To those who have read the * Country Life and Sport ” 
notes in your issue of April 23rd, it may be of interest to know 
Some 


that the feat of a Canadian her, mentioned therein, was 


time ago beaten by the even more amazing feat of a duck 
from another of our Colonics, which laid 363 eges in 865 days. 
This is an olticialls recorded figure, and since that date there 


H . 1 , ff. —T 
other officially reeorded performances 


have been several 
accomplished in England by ducks equal to or exceeding that 
of the Canadian hen. 

Personally, Tam inclined to the view th: 
eate the value of these high reeords are likely 
at the discussion which Sir William Beach Thomas telis us is 
to take place at the 
practical breeder I have lone since come to the conclusion 
vidence that the ultra-heavy layer 
from the breeding point of view. 


it those who depre- 
to win the day 
forthcoming Poultry Congress. As a 
from the clearest possible ¢ 
is almost invariably valucless 
Nature, if she is pushed too far, always has 
in the case of over-production the form it takes is either the 


her revenge, and 


inability of the heavy producer to breed or the production of 
progeny so fee ble that it is unabie to survive. 

the 
certainly, 
with a flock average of 200 eggs, ox 


moderately heavy layer for 


selection of b 
are concerned, 


Scientific 
breeding purposes is 
capable of vielding birds 
more, per year. This has already been clearly proved at the 
public laying tests and many times also in private. It is to 
be hoped that the public will be contented with the good 
profits which such averages unquestionably yield and will not 


where ducks 
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be led by greed or ignorance to seck a high return at the risk 
of almost certain disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hvucu B. CarrinctTon, 
Hon. Organizing Secretary Utility Duck Club. 
Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex, 


THE PROPOSED GAELIC UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE HIGHLANDS 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,--I have read with interest most of what has been written 


and spoken on the above-mentioned subject both in Scotland 
and in England, and, as a Gaelic-speaking Highlander, I 
feel sure the Spectator will give me a fair hearing in criticizing 
this recent attempt to create a Gaelic Utopia in my native 
glens. The generosity of the American people in furthering 
the progress of knowledge is well known; and it is not in a 
spirit of ingratitude that I wish to criticize this additional 
evidence of their goodwill towards us. As a true lover of 
my country, however, I cannot but agree with those who, 
for a similar reason, consider that two or three millions of 
money applied to founding and maintaining a Gaelic University 
in the Highlands of Scotland would be money wasted. 

The “ English” civilization of the Highlands came to 
us as part of the common heritage of Lowland Scotland 
and England, through our famous universities, which have, 
for centuries, bred a solid scholarship and a noble standard 
of life, and it is not clear how a few simple enthusiasts—even 
with the help of two or three millions of money—can, at 
this time of day, hope to arrest its development. We are told, 
of course, that this new “stunt” is intended to foster an 
intensive study of Gaelic language and literature, and so 
repair a gap which has long existed in our traditional scheme 
of cultural education in Scotland. If the Highland student, 
however, is to be properly equipped for the increasingly hard 
battle of life in a rapidly progressive age, he will do well to 
leave all impossible ideals to the visionaries who propose them. 
The Highlands have suffered quite enough from this sort of 
thing in the past. To lock up the genius of the Highland 
people in a language which is unknown south of the Grampians, 
by any scheme which would change our traditional system 
of Scottish education, would be a blunder of the first 
magnitude. The ery to-day in both Scottish and English 
schools is: * English, more English ; and still more English.” 
During my own childhood in the Highlands, it was pretty much 


the same there. The Highland crofter was proud when 
his children could read and speak English fluently ; and 


his pride reached the stage of elation when they found their 
way to a university. If, by reason of surpassing talent, any 
of them got as far as Oxford or Cambridge (and, be it remem- 
bered, Highland crofters’ sons have done this), then, indeed, 
his cup of happiness was full to overflowing. Can any sane 
person deny that his pride was a noble one, or that his attitude 
in the matter was the essence of common sense ? Of the virtues 
of Gaelic as an instrument of higher education the Highland 
erofter of my time said nothing, and, very probably, thought 
less. He set exclusive value on high attainments for his 
children in English, Greek, Latin and Mathematics. Was 
he wrong? I certainly think not. All that is worth pre- 
serving of pristine Gaelic customs, traditions and literature will 
survive without the aid of fantastic and fruitless schemes such 
as the one propesed.—I am, Sir, &e., 

South Africa. HIiGuLaNnDrER. 

|Our correspondent is the son of a Highland crofter, whose 
sons all became graduates at a Scottish university, at a time 
when it was much more dillicult to do so than it is to-day.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
No misquotation in my experience is so frequent as 
We often 


Sir, 
that of Pope’s comparison of creed and conduct. 
find it put thus: 
* For forms of faith let fools and bigots fight ; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
What Pope did write was (Epist. IUL., lines 805, 306) :-— 

“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight. 

His can’t be wrong whuse life is in the right.” 


In the sentiment thus expressed Pope had been anticipated 


———— 
——: 


by Cowley, who, writing with regard to Richard Crashay 
said :— , 
“ His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong : his life, 'm sure, was in the right.” 
Curiously enough in his work, Familiar Quolations, Bartlett 
himself falls into the vulgar error, and, when comparing the 
lines of Cowley with those of Pope, makes the latter say. 
** He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” as 
While on this subject may I add that very few minister 
when repeating the Lord’s Prayer from memory do so aceyy. 
ately, whether they use the Authorized Version of the Bible. 
or that of the Prayer Book? The same with the Benedict 
—-I am, Sir, &ce., ARTHUR POLLOK 
Lilliesleaf, Roxburghshire. 


Ne 
Sy, 


BROMLEY COLLEGE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—In 1666 John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, founded 
Bromley College in Kent for the reception of necessitoys 
widows and daughters of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
within the Realm and Overseas. 

As an ancient and honourable foundation, and as a gen 
of Jacobean architecture, it stands with few rivals. The 
often meagre stipends of clergy, and the difficulty they find 
in making suitable provision for their dependents, make it 
all the more desirable that our appeal should receive a full 
measure of public support. The 
formerly suflicient to maintain the fabric of the building and 
also to give a small pension with cach house, are now quit: 
inadequate --having remained 
of repairs, local rates, &e., have, since the War, been mor 
than doubled. Consequently, have 
had to be withheld trom all ladies newly elected, who now 
The Trustees, therefore, 


original endowments, 


stationary whilst the cost 


these small pensions 
have to possess larger private means. 
are at present compeiled to refuse those widows of clergy who 
most need these houses. 

For this reason, we appeal to the generous public for their 
help. £20,000 would so endow the College that not only 
could these pensions be restored, but one of the most beautiful 
old brick buildings in England eould be kept in repair, which 
at present is an imperative matter. Tf all beauty 
and simplicity in architecture, and have the interests of ou 
Clergy and their families in any way at heart, will help us 
Norman, Esq., 


who love 


by sending a donation to the Treasurer, A. C. 

The Rookery, Bromley Common, Kent, we shail be deeply 

We are, Sir, &c., 
Arruur SS. Hicnens 


grateful. 
(Chaplain): CAMDEN; 


Hucui Crecit, M.P, : CORNWALLIS ; WILLIAM 
JOYNSON-Hicks ; Epwin Lutyens, R.A.; 
Joun Simpsen, K.B.E., ¥.ER.LB.A. ; 
Rosert Newman, Bt., M.P.; EK. Guy 


DawsBer, A.R.A.; Curnipertr James, MP, 


Poetry 


A Scots Version 


A WEE fond lambkin Mary had, 
Its fleece a snawdrift pure, 

Aw ilka airt that Mary gaed 
There gaed the lamb demure, 


Aw faithfu’ to her liltin’ step 
The Dame School's portal passes, 
Syne mounts, wi’ airy skip, a stool ! 


Loud laugh the bonny lasses ! 


The Dame, altho’ wi’ twinklin’ e’e, 
Maun turn the chiel ootbye— 


Whaur bides he close, a loyal swain 
That loves, nor reasons why. 


R. H. Mancoum. 
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This Week’s Books 


ches Professor Macdonell’s survey of the litera- 
tures, religions, languages and antiquities of India (India's 
Past. Oxford University Press. 10s.) with respect, indeed 
with a certain awe, for such a book could hardly have been 
written without its background of fifty years of study. At 
the end of the fifteenth century the English met their ancestors 
the Aryans in India again after a separation of 3,000 years, 
Since then we have gradually been learning more about each 
other, but there is still much misunderstanding and false 
pride on both sides of our common stock. Professor Macdonel] 
is one of the heralds of the more liberal learning that is destined 
to increase and flourish as Sanskrit literature becomes better 
known. A survey as vast as this intellectual history of 
india could hardly be reviewed in two columns ; in a note all 
we can do is to commend the book most warmly. It is not light 
reading, but it is material which will most generously repay 
the time and care which must be devoted to it. Professor 
Macdonell quotes from the Rik Veda the hymn of Ushas, the 
Dawn Maiden, eternally pursued by the sun god Savitar, as 
an instance of the beautiful imagery in this 4,000-year-old 
poem. ‘There are, of course, passages of even deeper beauty 
and more exalted thought, as this on Death: 


ONE appr a 


‘ First must cach several element 


That joined to form thy living frame 

Fly to the region whence it came 

And with its parent source be blent : 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly, 

Thy part ethereal to the sky .” (Murtr.) 
* * * * 

Mr. David Ockham in Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.), has said just what one 
expects any sensible person to say about the “ trustification ” 
of the Press. And we are glad to note that he pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the genius of Lord Northcliffe, who has 
been so often and so unintelligently maligned. If an indepen- 
dent Press, says Mr. Ockham, does not emerge “ from behind 
ejected by the organs 


the smoke sereen and the poison gas ”’ 
controlled by our newspaper magnates, then democracy will 
have the newspapers it deserves. We generally do get what 
we deserve in this world, although many of us do not think 
so at the time. And if we compare the Press of England with 
that of other countries, we shall find that there is not much 
cause for complaint. Our Press may be vulgar, but it is not 
venal. Much of what the author says is true, but he is unduly 
pessimistic and (like most pessimists) he is a rather trying 
companion (in these pages) for more than a quarter of an hour 
ata time 
* * * Bg 

Sir Francis Younghusband has always something original 
and interesting to say. In The Light of Experience (Constable- 
lis.) he devotes a chapter to his literary activities and con- 


The Result of 


THERE. were a very large number of entries to our competition 
which closed last week asking for a list of the eight foremost 
Knglish poets and another list of the four best living poets ; 
this is not surprising, as this type of competition always 
interests our readers. Shakespeare is, of course, first; of 
modern poets, John Masefield is most popular. As many 
as fifty-seven poets were considered eligible for the former 
list and sixty-five for the latter. The eight poets elected by 
the plebiscite were :— 


1. Shakespeare. 5. Keats. 

2. Milton. 6. Chaucer. 
3. Wordsworth. 7. Browning. 
t. ‘Tennyson. 8. Shelley. 


The four living poets chosen by our readers were :— 
1. Masefield. 


2. Kipling. 


3. Bridges. 
4. Yeats. 


Milton received only 5 less and Shelley 220 less votes than 


Shakespeare. After the first eight poets came Spenser, 
with more than 100 votes less than Shelley. Then came 


Byron, Burns and (with a large drop) Pope. 
a little disappointing that no living poet was considered 
sufliciently illustrious for a place on this list. 


It was perhaps 


fesses that some of his books were failures ; this book at any 
rate should be a success, for although it is seattered and 
discursive, dealing with many men and various subjects in 
all sorts of places, there is the strong connecting thread of 
a personality that is steadfast and sane and rather typically 
English. The prose is limpid and smoothly running, like 
a placid river or a well-spent life. 
ae * es * 


Many of our readers are no doubt interested in writing fou 


newspapers. For such, we can fully recommend Free Lance 
Fallacies, by Mr. Philip Harrison (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.). 
It is a curious fact that young men and women who will 


spend months or years in learning to sing or draw, or even in 
learning to drive a golf ball, imagine that they can write 
merely by the light of nature. Perhaps this book will do 
something to disillusion them and set them on the right path. 
There are tricks of the trade in cobbling, and making articles 
or stories is obviously as difficult and definite a job as soling 
shoes. * ia * ro 
The Empire Marketing Board is to be congratulated on 
the copies of its posters which it is distributing to schools in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Private copies are 
available at 1s. a copy for the posters (“* An Indian Rice 
Field,’ “Tea Picking in Ceylon,” ‘The Empire’s Copra,’ 
“The Empire’s Sugar Cane,” ‘The Suez Canal”), and 
there is also an enchanting map (by Mr. Macdonald Gill, it is 
almost needless to say) to be had for 1s. 6d. We find the 
texts which accompany the posters to be more effective than 
the posters themselves: the texts are simple and yet fire 
the imagination, especially the little article on rice by Mr. 
Tan Colvin (has he ever caten a sheep’s-head curry in Madras ?), 
whereas the posters are decidedly overburdened with detail. 
Highways of Empire, as Mr. Gill's map is called, should be in 
every schoolroom throughout the land, for it is instructive, 
decorative, amusing and patriotic. The more we study it the 
more apparent becomes the cleverness of its execution —in its 
own quaint fashion it is a masterpiece. 
* 4 ix * 
M. Jacques Worth gives this formula for success in dress to 
* The smart style. The 
new material in an unimpeachable quality. The chie colour. 
Perfect workmanship,” and, we may add, The New Butterick 
Dressmaker (price 6s.). With the help of the excellent diagrams 
in this book even the most unpractieal person should be able 
to achieve M. Worth’s ideal trouble 
and expense. *k * % 


women who make their own clothes : 


with the minimum of 


The Sludio, whose editions of Famous Sporting Prints 
are deservedly well-known, sends us a timely volume with 
eight excellent colour plates of * The Derby ” (5s.). 


the Competition 


Walter de la Mare was the fifth best living poet, according to 
the popular verdict, followed by Thomas Hardy, Alfred 
Noyes, Drinkwater and Sir Henry Newbolt. Contributors 
to the Spectator who received votes were Evelyn Underhill, 
Humbert Wolfe, W. H. Davies and Barbara Todd. 

There was no entry containing the two lists representing 
the popular verdict with the names in their correct order, 
but the prize of £5 is awarded to Miss Wait, for the following 
lists :—1, Shakespeare ; 2, Chaucer; 3, Milton; 4, Shelley ; 
5, Wordsworth ; 6, Keats ; 7, Tennyson; 8, Browning ; and 
1, Masefield ; 2, Kipling ; 3, Yeats ; 4, Bridges. 


The New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of life 
which readers can write on the back of a postcard. We shall 
attempt no definitions nor shall we ask our readers to accept 
No coupons will be 
required and entries may be either on postcards or in letters 
(marked ** Competition *’) ; the best answers received will be 
published after the close of the competition on Friday, 
June 24th, 


any restrictions as to subject or space. 
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A King of 


New Edition of the Romances of Alexandre Dumas. 48 vols. 


(J. M. Dent & Sons. 4s. 6d. each.) 
Tix: demand for a story began when the cavemen grouped 
round their hard-won fires in the darkness, wakeful enough to 
feel the first faint ache that would become in historic time the 
agonizing curse of ennui, wistful enough to desire some vision 
of creatures like themselves, escaping from the night, the cold, 
the primitive tabu and the slavery of fear, and discovering 
daring new twists in the limited pattern of life. And now, on 
the western verges of our world, still on windswept islands the 
folk sit round great fires of turves, lambent with colour like 
that of the wings of the seraphim, and tell, in ceilidh, the deeds 
of the Children of Usna between their wild lamenting songs. 
While still, in the rose and blue Kast, the romancer lays down 
his carpet; and, as the listeners gather, from the dragon- 


broidered jar of his memory wreathes the exciting smoke of 


his magic. ‘ Tell me a story,” says the child, as the searching 
test of the quality of a grown-up friend. ‘* Tell me a story,” 
sometimes mutter our own insubordinate hearts when at odd 
moments they are a little cloyed with the fascination of 
Proust, or altogether rebellious when requested to dive for 
treasure into the Cloaca Maxima of U/ysses. 

What if the severe stamp of “literature of escape’ be 
branded on sheer story-telling, on the joyous, breathless 
recital of the gallop from deed to deed, the ambuscades among 
the willows, the spearpoints just rounding the corner, the 
duelling swords, the dancing torches, the black-velvet and 
eramoisie, the dangerous keeps, the flashing fair faces and the 
cloth of gold, the winding roads through poplars and _ hills 
and waters, and the moon adrift in a rushing sky ? Escape is 
often necessary from a world over-policed by our own inhi- 
bitions as well as the minions of the law. Every mortal, if he 
will but confess it, thirsts now and then for the wild air of 
absolute liberty, of complete irresponsibility, for a world 
where the writ of the lawgiver does not run and violence is 
often a virtue. He desires not to be wicked, but to be really 
free, not to escape from life, but towards life. At such 
moments many insubstantial roads are calling ; but one can 
hardly do better than ride with D’Artagnan, or die des- 
perately with Bussy d’Aimboise, or meet with the four princes 
at the door of La Reine Margot. One must indeed return to a 
world where, by a monstrous paradox, some people seek 
adventure by becoming special constables ; but one’s blood is 
leaping with new oxygen, and having heard great trumpets 
sound, one can disdain * the sensual world.” 

The Seots and the French are by far the best story-tellers. 
(I cannot here argue the matter.) It was from Seott that 
Dumas caught his first inspiration, and Stevenson is his most 
sympathetic culogist. There is perhaps a touch of the 
Dumaesque quality in the Dickens of the Pickwick Papers, 
where the adventurers faintly suggest a grotesque and Cockney 
version of the Musketeers, with Sam Weller for a glorious 
Planchet. There are historic romances that are beautiful 
Looks : but we do not read them for the sake of the story. 
Even with Sir Walter, the story often drags, existing chiefly in 
fiery or enchanting moments, vivid conversations, and 
pauses sweet with all romance. Even with Stevenson the 
cunning of the style sometimes arrests the speeding move- 
ment ; the ringing tale is hushed a little as if by the breathing 
of exotic flutes. Among Dumas* contemporaries he had great 
rivals. Hugo, De Vigny, Gautier. They were seigneurs of 
romance, and he was only a Free Companion. But he rode the 
ways of historic France more easily than they. 

France possesses a history of rich romantie stuff, and has 
also been aware of it, since the days when she was the chief 
force in shaping the beautiful story-cycles of the Middle Ages, 
since the days when the Normans rede to conquer England 
with a sword and a song—a song which is among the most 
leathless of stories. ‘The various dynasties that have ruled 
the land have been essentially one with their country, carrying 
its qualities and defects to picturesque extremes, providing al! 
the personal devotions, splendours, conspiracies, rivalries of 
passionate courts— golden swathes of story. When the 
Romantic Movement flowered red in France, as it flowered 


——_—> 


Story-Tellers 


blue in Germany, and rainbow-like in England, Alexandre 
Dumas, that vital and fantastic young man, who combined 
the blood of African kings with the blood of French Soldiers. 
and lived a life that was one long roman d’aventure, instinctively 
divining the period that would yield him the most Perilous, 
gorgeous, and startling situations, began the new 
drama with Henri III et sa Cour. 
apt for narrative. Masses of unreticent memoirs lay to hig 
hand ; Auguste Maquet (who called himself Augustus MacKeat 
as a compliment to England !) was an industrious and intel. 
ligent ** devil” ; the immortal series went on. 


historic 
The matter proved as 


There is no need to discuss the question of * collaboration.” 
It was beyond even the immense vitality of Dumas, whom 
Michelet called ** a force of nature,” to write all the books he 
signed, living, as he did, a life as various as a phantasmagoria, 
But his peculiar quality predominates in all tlie really famous 
books. Whatever was supplied to him, it could only be 
said that : 


“ Nothing in him but doth change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


So the great Alexander told French history in his own way, 
Michelet, who was doing the same thing in his way, was one 
of his most cordial admirers. For Dumas certainly does 
retain the spirit of his periods, and his anachronisms are few 
and trivial. For the Valois period he had a flair. He lets the 
story take its way, like one too familiar with time and place 
to consider them curiously, though casual details are glit- 
teringly accurate sometimes. The more the reader’s mind can 
supply of the golden gracious poetry of Ronsard, the wise 
witty comment of Montaigne, the precious affected sculpture 
of Goujon, and the broidered stones of the Louvre, the 
exquisite chateaux built for lovers and assassins, the books of 
images, all the luxurious strange flowers springing from 
Italianate grace grafted on French chivalry, the more he loves 
his Dumas, riding careless of these things. This gross, delicate, 
perverse, sumptuous world of Brantéme and L’Estoile, with 
its haunting blood taint, is alive within La Reine Margot, 
Dumas sees the flashing of clean swords and the * bright eyes 
of danger,” and gives you an inexhaustible story. I think La 
Reine Margol is probably the most artistic thing that Dumas 
ever did. It is a piece of narrative complete and concen- 
trated as a finely cut ruby ; but, though thus impeccable, it is 
all motion, breathless with ardour. La Mole is a desperate, 

gracile young lover, the beautiful libertine queen is at her 
kindest, the mortal game of hide and seek in the corridors of 
the Louvre is a pulsating affair. La Dame de Monsoreau is 
hardly less exciting, from the opening scene when Bussy 
d@Amboise comes walking into the wedding festival of Saint 
Lue, a black-velvet figure with five golden pages, to his Homeric 
death-combat, and the arrogant but gallant Duel of the 
Mignons. The pages are thronged with vivid figures, agitated 
round Henri IIT, that French Elagabalus with his feminine 
toilettes and his fits of devotional frenzy, and Chicot the incom 
parable jester. 


Superb also is Les Quarante-Cing ; but I have not yet 
saluted D’Artagnan and the Three Musketeers. Why praise 
them? Since first they galloped within the vision of the 
lovers of romance they have been beloved ; and no more is 
left to say of them. Let us but ride again to save the honour 
of the fair Anne of Austria ; and hide under the seaffold while 
Charles Stuart bows his comely head “ within that memorable 
seene’*?; and gaze, not without tears in the heart, at the 
titanic death of the great and sweet Porthos. ‘ It is too 
heavy,’ said Porthos. Dumas’ style has flashes that often 
seem of Elizabethan quality. 

There are the novels of the Regency Period, and the adven- 
tures connected with the Queen's Necklace, in which latter he 
is not so happy, for psychic stuff is too cobwebby for swords- 
men. There is the tale of Olympe de Cléves, a lovely lady. 
I confess that I remember Monte Cristo only for the Chateau 
dif. And here, concluding an admirably produced series of 
translations for those who will not read their Dumas in 


French, is that amiable story of The Black Tulip, charming 
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jn itself but not w ritten by the magician of La Reine Margot challenge, invective, recognition of honourable enemies 


and Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

Farewell for the moment, heroes of Dumas, unchanging 
friends! Let not the psychologist scorn your breathing, 
You are not “ introverts,” certainly. 


, 


joving, fighting shapes. 
You do not “* lie awake at nights and weep for vour sins.’ 
But do you not speak a dialogue sharp with hints of danger, 


tenderness for unwearying friends? You were brave and 
kind and reckless ; Like all 
soldiers, you did not search for the motives of your riding. It 
was the riding that mattered to you, and that still matters 
to us and is our dear delight. 


and you had your own codes. 


Racunnt ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Carlyle 


2 


Carlyle at his Zenith. By David Alec Wilson. 
15s 


(Kegan VPaul. 


*(yrLYLE is not one but many men,” said the person who 
knew him best and who remained all her life deeply in love 
with one at least of his several personalities. It would have 
and Mrs. Carlyle had not common 
Perhaps the com- 


needed a divine tolerance 
human patience——to like Carlyle akeays. 
plexity 01 his character showed more at * his zenith ” than at 
anv other time in his career. The reality of his genius was at 
last universally recognized, and even his most wild and rheto- 
rical statements were reccived as containing some peculiar 
The viciim of a strong delusion concerning 


quality of truth. 

his own preternatural sincerity. he took up the role of prophet 
and forgot sometimes as he ranted his part that the world hailed 
him, not as the Prophet of God, but the prophet of Chelsea. 
Mrs. Carlyle was never deceived as to cither his genius or his 
acting. 

This, we think, is the impression which the reading of Mr. 
Wilson's fourth volume of the Life of Carlyle will leave upon 
his readers. We must. however, hasten to add that such is not 
his intention. ITis loyai 
during the prosperous yeurs 
Laiter Day 
notably for the Spectator. 


devotion to his hero does not flag 
in which Carlyle produced little 
Pamphlets, Sterling, 


Ile looks 


of his greatest —chicfly 
and journalistic work, 
at him very closely, sees his gigantic intellectual proportions 
as his audience saw them, and is as they were somewhat over- 
awed by his loud voice. But is not this after all what is 
wanted in a biography if a man is to be ** brought back,” 
do we not want to see him as he was seen? We want a portrait, 
not a verdict-—as to that we can each consider cur own after 
we have studied the picture. Mr. Wilson’s picture will 
remain when many judgments have been reversed. 

Meanwhile we can all delight in the details here set down. 
If we hate Carlyle we can give the rein to our feelings as we 
read of his journey to Ireland, where certainly we see him at 
t. recommending the beggars to kill themselves, 


ing about * blackleading ” the idle and shipping them 


his harshes 





talking of * human swinery,” secing nothing in a 


Three Books 


The Selling Side of Agriculture. By William H. Sessions. 
(s kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co. 5s.) 
English Farming, Past and Present. By Lord Ex 

Ee (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


International institute of Agriculture 





ile. Fourth 





Agricultural Problems 


in Their International Aspect. (League of Nations. 
it 
Mr. Sessions wriles with freshness and humour on selling in 
agriculture. Although this is a vastly important subject, it 
dees not lend itself to vivacity unless the author has an 
irrepressible spirit. But Mr. Sessions has. He writes of what 


he knows. and his theme is that the British farmer can be saved 
by the better o 
says truly that the skill and science of the British farmer have 


e 


Acre for acre our farmers produce as 


rganization of selling and by no other means. He 


long been underrated. 
much as the best farmers of the world, but they are beaten 
again and again by the superior marketing and the stronger 

backing of their competitors. Mr. Sessions is tired of 
unark flung at his head. Wesympathize. Although 


ty. 2.9 
STANCE 


} 


having Der 
it is hardly possible to overpraise what the Danish farmer has 
done, he is often praised for the wrong reasons. His success 
in organization is a business suecess, which is distinct from 
thouch 


coupled with a farming success, and his Government 
has helped him with credits that are not accessible here, If 


little new church built by the ill-spared pence of a starving 
people but * a true Irish Joss House.’ Not that. to do him 
justice, he despised the little Temple for its mean exterior. 
Did he not write of Cologne Cathedral that * the sight of those 
impious charlatans doing their so-called worship there—a 
true devil worship if ever there was one” (and so on and so on 


about ** enchanted human apes’) “‘ far transcended any little 
pleasure I could have got from the supreme of earthly 
masonry.” 

Those who love him, on the other hand, will rightly call a 
halt. That, they will say, was not the true Carlyle. Certainly 
it was not the only one. Mr. Wilson dwells with a certain 
pleasure, not only on Carlyle’s polemics, but on his very ocea- 
sional profanity, even taking the trouble to explain away any 
vestige of puritan orthodoxy. True, however, to his own sense 
of justice, he quotes without impertinent comment words 
written about this time in Carlyle’s Diary ‘J am become as 
hard as stone, God help me! God soften me again!” 

We are inclined to think that no one will get more enter- 
tainment out of this fourth volume than those who read it 
simply as a picture of Early Victorian social life. social life 
we mean among the “ lions” of whom Emerson said ** the 

The story 
Ashburnham's, to which Carlyle with diffi- 


Morgue of Aristocracy had just opened its doors. 
of a ball at Lady 
culty persuaded his wife to accompany him in spite of her 
objections to the evening dress of the period, is funny in the 
extreme. Carlyle’s love of fine company (apart from his mild 
philanderings) and his disappointment when he had to sit next 
**a dim lady from Glasgow ” is an odd trait in his character. 
The most interesting, however, of all the dinners at which the 
reader finds himself is the one at which Tennyson declared 
to a listening company: “I don’t think since Shakespeare 
there has been such a master of the English language as I,” 
calmly adding as he watched the astonished faces of his 
fellow guests: ‘‘ To be sure, I've got nothing to say.” 

Who that knows only the oft-repeated stories of the Vic- 
torian Laureate’s superficial vanity could have suspected him 


of such critical second-sight and such magnificent humility ? 


on Agriculture 


propagandists here run the Danish example too hard they will 
throw the British farmer into the temper of the Athenians who 
ostracized Aristides because they were wearied to death of 
hearing him called just. 

The luck of the market alway 
but when one comes to think of it there are reasons for tliis. 


secms to be against the farmer, 
The prices he commands do not even depend always upon the 
general prices of the country ; it often happens that the prices 
of the market to which he has taken his produce are lower than 
anywhere else simply because too many farmers have come to 
And vet the unfortunate man stands to 
This is 


sell on the same day. 
lose if he does not sell at whatever price he can get. 
especially truc in the case of live stock ; if he does not sell he 


again and for feed- 





has to pay for transporting his stock hom 
ing them until he tries again. It is obviously much easier for 
a dealer to refuse to buy than it is for a farmer to refuse to sell. 

**Going to market,’ though it is an agreeable cnough 
at the inn -takes up 


especially the ** ordinary 


farmer's time. Mr. Sessions says he 


experience 
much of the 
districts in which the farmer may have to attend three markets 
a week. Meanwhile the supervision of the farm is neglected. 
This individual selling will have to be merged in combined 
selling. It may be asked whether the farmer cannot (like 


knows 
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almost every other trader) build up such a reputation for 
private produce that buyers will say “I will have Farmer What Murders Are Like 


So-and-So’s pigs (or hay) and no other.’ Unhappily the 
consumer knows nothing of Farmer So-and-So. He may be 
detighted when he eats Farmer So-and-So’s bacon or uses 
Farmer So-and-So’s hay in his stables, but he does not know 
where it comes from. The chain of buyers and consumers 
18 too long for the first link to be visible. 

But who is to blame? It is only too easy to denounce 
middlemen for getting too large a share of the plunder, but 
clearly the middlemen could not exist if there were no reason 
for their existence. Nobody pays them for either fun or 
charity. They continue their superfluous work for the simple 
reason that the farmers have not made it superfiuous. And 
so we come back to the vast importance of the art and science 
of selling. Most of the organization has yet to be built up. 
As Mr. Sessions says :— 

“ Sell a knife as Sheffield steol which is not made in Sheffield, and 
the associated steel manufacturers of Sheffield soon have you in tho 
Law Courts. Why! even if you sell fish as sardines, which no 
ordinary man can tell from sardines, the packers of these fish move 
a court of law to stop you. But cure a‘ York’ ham in Chicago, 
or anywhere else, and no body of Yorkshire farmers trouble you, 
although it is the Yorkshire farmers who have made the York ham 
famous the world over.” 

Nevertheless, by organizing large and regular supplies 
farmers can compel attention to their produce as the Australian 
farmers have done. In spite of the great distance it travels, 
Australian butter has won its way here by its reasonable 
price and its level quality and by the large regular shipments. 
What the individual farmer cannot do can be done by joint 
action—Mr. Sessions seldom uses the word “ co-operation,” 
knowing that it is suspect. He thinks that before selling 
methods can become better here the foundations must be 
put right. He says it is not the tenant farmers——75 per cent. 
of our farmers—who are really in a position to start schemes ; 
the initiative ought to come from the landlords and the 
owner-farmers. ‘The man who is called a “* good landowner ’ 
displays all his goodness in the improvement of his estate ; 
he may be unfailingly considerate and helpful to his tenants, 
but it has never occurred to him to help his tenants to sell 
their produce. If, however, he regarded his estate as an 
industrial concern, selling is one of the first things that would 
occur to him. He would feel, as managing director, that 
the most important of all his duties was to discover a market. 
Although one farmer cannot advertise to much advantage 
a group of farmers very well can. We cannot go into Mr. 
Sessions’s detailed proposals for better selling, but must 
content ourselves with commending this inspiring little book. 

We welcome a fourth edition of Lord Ernle’s famous book, 
English Farming, Past and Present. We has brought his 
figures up to date and has added a chapter on farming since 
the War. We wonder whether the next edition of Lord Ernie's 
book will have to record the new use of grass. For there 
really seems to be something momentous in the recent discovery 
that grass which is kept closely cut or grazed supplies an 
exceptional proportion of proteins. Pigs are being fed with 
astonishingly good results on pulped grass continually cut 
just above the ground although their proportion of meal has 
been greatly reduced. It is difficult to divorce the British 
farmer from grass-farming; but if grass-farming by new 
methods can employ as many men as are employed in arable 
farming, the millennial days may come in an unexpected way, 

The League of Nations has issued through Messrs. Constable 
the collected documents on the basis of which the International 
Economic Conference has discussed agriculture. The Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture is the only body which has 
power to give any effect to the recommendations of the 
Conference. This is made quite clear in a preface which, 
however, is clumsily written. 
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The Psychology of Murder 
chology. 


A Study 
By Andreas Bjerre. 


in Criminal 
(Longman’s. 


Psy. 
9s.) : 
Here is a thoroughly interesting book on a subject which 
most of us will admit to be a fascinating one. Moreoyer, let 
us make clear at the outset, it is a serious and scientific work 
and in no way an attempt to play up to sensationaligy 
or morbid interest in criminology. 

Mr. Bjerre was a Swedish lawyer of distinction who spent 
his time for some years in the largest Swedish prison investi. 
gating the psychology of the convicted criminals whom he 
found there. How different were his objects from those 
average prison visitors is disclosed by these pages. He is ip. 
finitely far removed from the sentimental old lady who comes 
in to “convert” the prisoner to her particular brand 
religiosity. It is obvious that Mr. Bjerre had a thorough 
dislike of the four murderers whose biography he gives, 
and whose strange psychology he analyses so acutely. But 
perhaps for this very reason one feels that his work brings a 
far greater hope than that of the mere philanthropist. He 
devotes his book, after a general introduction, to the study of 
three types of murderers. The first he calls “* self-deception” 
the second “anguished fear,’ and the third 
Zach is the record of an individual case. In all three instances 
it is that of a brutal and horrible murder. At the beginning 
of cach chapter we are given briefiy the story of these men’s 
lives and their crimes as it emerged in court. Then comes the 
result of innumerable conversations which Mr. Bjerre had 
with them during their life sentences of imprisonment. 

On the sybject of religious conversion he is depressing. In 
his view it almost always had a positively detrimental effect, 
* And their conversion made them,” he writes of the convicts, 
“in their own esteem new beings, in the literal sense of the 
word-—i.e., it freed them from responsibility of their crimes 
and criminal passions ; it freed them from all sense of respon- 
sibility both as to the past and the future, and, since it was 
unable to free them from the punishment imposed, it neces: 
sarily made them martyrs who suffered for others’ crimes, 
but who would be more richly rewarded in heaven. There was 
in fact no limit to the self-glorification of these criminals after 
conversion. But just as they appeared pitiful in their distress 
and prostration during the first period of solitary confinement, 
the more repulsive, even loathsome, did they appear in their 
apparent humility and inyperturbable self-satisfaction, which 
was of course charged with the bitterest reproaches on every- 
thing and everybody in their vicinity, and it need scarcely be 
said that there was not the faintest suspicion of unselfish 
longing in their religion.” . 

The first biography is of a man called Winge, whom he takes 
as an example of extreme self-deception. 
of quite good intelligence, not born into extreme poverty, and 
obviously of a decidedly sensitive nature. But from a very 
varly age he was led to a life of squalid debauch, and finally 
to a series of crimes, culminating in 2 brutal murder, by an 
extreme power of self-deception, which enabled him to live 
in a complete “ phantasy world,” divorced from reality. 
Ilis murder was the killing of a postman in order to steal his 
bag of registered letters. The point to which his self-deception 
reached may be judged from the following : 

** So also he had been quite certain that tho postman would not 
suffer any injury or discomfort from being stunned, but would 
enjoy a few days or even weeks of pleasant rest from his wearisome 
and monotonous work. But he had also fortified his conscience 
in case tho postman should succumb. His own difficult position 
was the justification for the sacrifice of the postman, who was 
sixty years old and therefore only liad a few years of life left, 
whereas he had the whole of his splendid future before him. And 
finally when he saw and talked to the postman, he beeame convinced 
that such a life tramping along the streets from morn till night 
in all weathers could only be a burden to the old man. He was 
doing him a great service by freeing hii from it.” 


** shamming,” 


Winge was a man 


So extreme had the habit become, that although he was 
serving a life sentence in prison, Winge was consistently 
happy and contented. He was always inventing special circum- 
stances such as the good treatment he received in prison 
to prove that he could be no ordinary criminal who had really 
done anything to be ashamed of, but must be an exceptional 
case who would be speedily pardoned and released. No 
contact with hard reality could change this phantasy, 
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DURING THE LAST SIX WEEKS THERE HAS 
APPEARED in “Nature,” “The Times” and other papers, 
an advertisement for an all-round scientist of the first 
order —tf necessary of senior standing—to investigate 
and conduct the introduction of children of 
4 to 9 to scientific thought and method. 


This advertisement (replies to which are invited from both men and 
and women up to July 25th) issued by the directors of the Malting 
House School, Cambridge, has resulted so far in replies from 


7 professors and University lecturers 
II workers in pure research 
17 workers in industrial research 
26 medical men engaged in Public Health and general practice 
33 professional educators 
35 with other qualifications 
42 without any qualifications 


and also much general enquiry as to the past, the future, the aims 
and methods of the school. 

The directors therefore take this opportunity of stating the assump- 
tions in which the existence of the School is rooted: 


Ar present there is no recognised, infallible 


Tue body of knowledge which the changing 
or easily-applied technigue for the preservation 


economic and social order of the twentieth cen- 


tury demands, particularly from the middle-class 
individual, is likely to increase yet further and 
requires for its greatest use and greatest enjoy- 
ment the backing of an organised collection of 
emotional and intellectual drives. It is highly 
probable that these drives, usually grouped to- 
gether in the term curiosity, exist in the early lives 
of most people, and that their striking loss in later 
years, rendering many born with good brains intellectually 
ineffective and tired of life, is due to some large extent to 
laming by early influences. 

The most consciovsly held aim of the educator should 
therefore be to avuid damaging these drives, and, lest his 
life should pass in loading ships with ballast, to rank that 
aim before that of the instillation of knowledge — particu- 
larly in the early years when relatively little knowledge can 
be instilled and great damage can be done. 

Will those old enough to sum up their educational past 
select this aim as the main character of their experience ? 
Has it yet become true of schools and teachers ? 


of curiosity during education. 

Itis notleast forthe investigation of this, one of the 
social problems of the age, that the directors hope 
to make of the appointment advertised the begin- 
nings of a research institute. Nevertheless they 
believe that the learning of how to learn and a 
scientific scrutiny of familiar things, an attitude 
of critical curiosity and intellectual aggression to 
to the unknown, require to be preceded by the 
discovery of the idea of discovery. When this 
has taken place, when it has become part of the 
mechanism of the mind, and not until then, do 
they believe it desirable to teach in any ordinary 
pedagogic sense of the term. 


Tue method employed at Cambridge with children ranging from 


3 to 7 to forward this result is on the one hand to eliminate the 
arbitrary authority of the pedagogue and to substitute for it the attitude of the co-invest- 
igator (“‘Let’s find out” and not any verbal information is the answer given to most questions), 
and on the other hand to provide an environment with more than usual scope for activity, 
intellectual and social, including apparatus which shall both set problems and provide their 
solution. For instance: a lathe, stimulative poser of many arithmetical and geometrical 
questions — apparatus showing the expansion of materials under heat where nothing visible 
may happen except with patience—a garden with plants (which may without taboo be dug 
up every day to see how they are getting on, leading mainly to the discovery that that is a 
Continued on next page 
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temptation best resisted if growth is desired) — 
animals which breed—weighing machines graded 
from a see-saw with weights, through kitchen 
scales, to a laboratory balance—typewriters to 
bridge the gap between writing and reading— 
double-handled saws which compel co-operation 
—and clay for modelling, where phantasy pays 
toll to skill and effort. 


Coomptementary to but always lagging behind 
this is the attitude more and more implied for the 
child that “ Life is too short for you to discover 
all that the human race has discovered before 
you ’’ (this is a fact that we cannot wait for a child 
to discover) “and now I am going to teach you. 
And the things I am going to teach you were dis- 
covered in the same kind of way as yesterday you 
discovered that sand would not burn on a bon- 


a, 
Continued from /revious page 

The Cambridge work — admittedly limited ang 
in a school consciously designed for children who 
are above the normal—goes to show that the 
demand for information and the receptivity to 
ordinary instruction is by these methods at least 
not lessened, 


Tue environment may need altering. The dj. 
rectors claim no fixity for it. As the children grow 
to University age (to which it is hoped to carry 
them) it will constantly need adding to. But it js 
to make these alterations with security that they 
—and other schools—need the help of central 
research institutes drawing in the work of investi- 
gators in correlated subjects and, attached to the 





Schools, local departments, continuously record- 
ing, testing and, it is to be hoped, influencing 
the work done with each child. 


fire, that water is composed of those two gases 
you combined. and that some people, like Miss 
So-and-Se, believe in fairies and that some donot.” 


In the belief that quite possibly there exists up and down the country 
a substantial number of parents who, while anxious to avoid the 
emotionally determined efforts of cranks, are nevertheless dissatisfied 
with the overworked ignorance of the majority of our schools, the 
directors have decided to convert the Malting House School, which 
was founded as a day school in October 1924 by Cambridge parents 
in just such a difficult position, into a partly residential school, at 
present for children from 4 to 9. 


The Malting House School is a non-profit-making institution. In addition it has been for- 
tunate enough to secure from friends of education financial support so that it shall be run 
with the sole consideration of educational efficiency and progress. For in a world where coming 
events no longer cast familiar shadows, to equip our successors with less than is possible is 
either to exaggerate the qualities they have inherited from us, or—confessing Ourselves indiffer- 
ent to their fate —to forfeit the hostages we have already given to Fortune. Can wide- 
spread research and organised thought bring no help to art and the forces of tradition ?, 


Whether there exist in England enough people de- 
siring for thew children a_ scientifically-minded 
education, to justify the creation of one large school 
aiming at the production neither of deaf and blind upholders of tradition, 
nor of mere sportsmen of the mind, the directors as yet do not know: 
but with the birth of every child civilisation begins anew, and they are 
inclined to the opinion that many such schools turning out men and 
women able, without being broken by their environment, to adjust to it 
and yet able to participate in changing it, are necessary to the vigorous 
survival of an intelligent bourgeoisie. 


For these reasons, and because in building an organisation of the 
first order haste is a drag on quality, the directors look forward to 
receiving communications from parents —and others — whose views 
find some expression in those here stated. 
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The second type of murderer which the author takes is that 

7 M : 7 ; », » -. 29 

of an individual suffering from what he calls ** anguished fear. 
He tells us of a young peasant, Gunnarsson, who murdered his 
sweetheart lest his mother should discover that she was with 
child. Mr. Bjerre describes the type as follows :— 

“ Tt was therefore a considerable time before I clearly recognised 
that the determining force in their lives from beginning to end was 
nothing but their sense of insecurity, their cowardice, their terror 
of life, or, in a word, their complete lack of self-confidence. In 
srison this bottomless sense of insecurity disclosed itself first and 
ae obviously in the way their thoughts hovered always round 
what others had done, planned, intended, said, suggested, thought 
or felt as regards them, or, differently expressed, around the attitude 
which others adopted towards them. | often had the impression 
that somo of these criminals simply did not live or exist except 
in their fear of the judgment of others.” 

These cases are apparently those of what other psychologists 
call ‘the inferiority complex,” taken to an extreme point. 
We have left ourselves no space to consider the type of murder 
which Mr. Bjerre calls “* shamming,” but it is of equal interest 
to the others. This is a sane, clear-sighted book, which really 
delves down to the springs of human conduct. It is true that 
Mr. Bjerre deals only with abnormal cases, but the study of the 
abnormal often gives the easiest clues to grasping the 
psychology of less pronounced types. 


Garden-Makers and Garden-Making 


(Nisbet. 6s.) 


My Town Garden. By Lacy Seton. 
By Doreen Joad. 


Gardening in Town and Suburb. 
iublishing Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Town Gardening Handbook. By R. Sudell. 
Life. 2s. td.) 

The Beginner’s Garden. By Mrs. Francis King. 
7s. 6d.) 

All About Gardening. (Ward Lock. 6s.) 

The Labour-Saving Garden. By Frank Townsend. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 2s. 6d.) 


(Labour 
(Country 


(Seribners. 


“TAKE all the optimistic advice you find, and turn a deaf 
ear to the pessimist,”’ is Lady Seton’s motto for reading books 
on gardening. ‘This is sound advice, for gardening is not an 
exact science, and it is very largely the risk attached to experi- 
ment which makes it such an inexhaustible pleasure. Anyone 
who is fond of gardening, whether an expert or an amateur, 
will enjoy her My Town Garden, which is a very mine of 
optimism and a personal record of her experiences in over- 
coming the difliculties of making gardens in towns. It is, 
at the same time, the book of a philosopher and it will encourage 
those who have so far tried in vain to fight the inevitable 
enemies of soot, dust, bad soil and lack of sunshine to start 
afresh with renewed vigour. Mr. Stephen Gwynn says in 
his delightful introduction: ‘I think she will be read less 
for guidance than for sympathetic intercourse .. . she has 
written it, 1 am sure, not to instruct but to extend and renew 
the delight she has had in playing about with her scrap 
of ground and circumventing its difficulty. . . . I cannot 
easily imagine a book more likely to be read with pleasure 
by anyone who has a town garden, or more likely to infect 
the reader who has not with a craze for getting one.’ Among 
the original things Lady Seton has to say is that evergreens 
should have no place in town-gardens, a drastic piece of 
advice with which we do not quite agree, although they are 
dirt traps, and after a London winter cannot possibly look 
attractive under a bright sun. She also considers that 
scarlet flowers are dangerous in any colour scheme, and, indeed, 
they are not only dangerous but very often ugly. 

A less expensive book is Gardening in Town and Suburb, 
which, in its small compass of only ninety-four pages, is 
packed with practical information for any town gardener on 
a@ small scale. Where possible, Mrs. Doreen Joad advises 
the amateur to obtain expert advice on the design of his 
garden, but where this is not possible, he could not do better 
than buy this little book, in which Mrs. Joad has clearly 
given all the principles on which garden design is based 
and the best method of carrying out these principles in 
practice. The section dealing with hedges, both as boundaries 
and wind screens, is particularly good. There are also some 
charming and practical suggestions for window boxes, a form 
of gardening which has been very much neglected of late 
years. 

The Town Gardening Handbook is written, we fear, with a 
lack of artistic sense. *“ At a recent amateur show,” we are 








told, “a prize window-box held the following collection of 
plants: three Marguerites, four Calceolarias, four Petunias, 
five Ivy-leaved Geraniums, six Lobelias, two Fuchsias.” 
What a galaxy of colour; very different from the Phlox 
Drummondii, in mixed pale colours, which Mrs. Joad suggests. 
It is not quite clear whether Mr. Sudell recommends this 
planting plan or not, but at any rate he appears to favour 
ornamental vases. He says that 
be used sparingly unless plenty of space is available,’ but the 
first element of design is that no purposeless feature should 
ever be introduced. 


‘useless ornaments should 


In The Beginner's Garden, by Mrs. Francis King, there is 
the same note of imparting some treasured and hard-earned 
information as in Lady Seton’s delightful book. The author 
makes some illuminating suggestions on introducing the 
elements of surprise, mystery and privacy into a garden, 
no matter how small it may be. There are also well-thought- 
out planting plans and much valuable advice on colour 
schemes, on keeping up a succession of bloom in herbaceous 
borders and on creating the effect of distance in quite small 
gardens. 

Messrs. Ward Lock’s comprehensive and detailed volume, 
All About Gardening, tells * in simple, straightforward language , 
in which technical terms are reduced to a minimum, how 
to plan and make a modern garden and how to maintain it.” 
It is a book of reference for the expert as well as for the 
amateur, in which one is told, for example, not only to layer 
a certain shrub at a certain time of year, but the process of 
layering is minutely described. There are excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams which make the 
instructions doubly clear. Perhaps the most useful section 
is the alphabetical list of flowering plants and shrubs, in which 
the culture of over six hundred varieties is described. The 
Labour-Saving Garden, for the spare-time gardener, is another 
practical little handbook, written with an eye to the essential 
features rather than to the trimmings of a garden. 


already explicit 


A Gteat Englishwoman 


Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft. By William Godwin. Newly 
Edited with a Preface and Supplement by W. Clark Durant. 


(Limited Edition. Constable. 31s. 6d.) 


Mary WO LtsTroNecrarr is a name that still stirs the heart 
with images of nobility. She stands as a monument of pure 
feeling and candour. Rich-hearted and impulsive, she flashes 
on the sober stream of Godwin’s personality like a sunset 
fire along a smooth river. His pride never afterwards had 
quite the same integrity and self-continence. 

She was born at Hoxton in 1759, of an Irish mother and a 
drunkard father. Her childhood, with that of her sisters, 
was one of misery. She saw all the womenkind in her small 
world the slaves of an irresolute male despot. 
mother beaten by him. The shame and the injustice rankled 
in the girl’s heart, and woke her to an early realization of 
purpose. Her mother died when she was twenty-one, and on 
her father’s second marriage she left home with her two 
sisters, all intending to earn their own living 
abnormal independence in those days. Her next acquaintance 
with male humanity was through her sister Eliza, who made a 
disastrous marriage. The legal separation which followed this 
resulted in the sisters setting up a school, with Fanny Blood, 
Mary’s intimate friend, and a girl of much culture. 
records that during this period of school-marming she met the 
great Dr. Johnson, who encouraged her by his’ kindness. 
Nor Boswell, nor Fanny Burney, nor Mrs. Thrale, however, 
so much as mention her name. Meanwhile Fanny Blood, who 
had been a guide and solace to the lonciy girl, married a 
merchant and went away to Lisbon. This loss was followed 
by further trouble for Mary. The school failed and her 
health broke down. Fanny Blood then invited her out to 
Lisbon, to act as nurse during the coming confinement. This 
event only plunged Mary into further grief, for her friend died 
in child-birth. 


She saw her 


a sign of 


Godwin 


About this time she made her first essay in authorship, 
with a pamphlet on Thoughts on the Education of Daughters. 
She followed this with hackwork for a city bookseller, which 
enabled her to keep her head above water while she was 
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writing the book which made her famous: the Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman. 

All that she demanded for women was that they should be 
regarded seriously, educated equally with men as responsible 
members of society, and given opportunity to justify that 
equality by competing with men in the business and pro- 
fessional world. She also pleadcd for equality in marriage, 
und custody of children, and for a paternal responsibility 
in the maintenance of illegitimate children. 

All of these emancipations have arrived; but Mary 
Wollstonecraft was the pioneer who codified them and drew 
up the ideal charter of woman’s freedom. It has taken us 
a century and a half to fullil her vision. 

Following her success, and burning with the fire of her 
expressed ideas, she went to France in 1792 to watch the 
birth of freedom there. Alas! she herself fell into slavery, 
betrayed by her own spiritual generosity. The year following 
her arrival in Paris she met the American, Gilbert Imlay, 
and fell deeply in love with him. He responded by utilizing 
her for his pleasure and his business. She became his lover 
and his commercial traveller. As he grew tired of her in the 
former réle she became relegated more and more to the latter. 
The result was a cruel immolation of herself. She tried again 
and again to win him back, and for a short time after the birth 
of her child she succeeded. The happiness did not last long, 
for she soon discovered that even while they were living as 
man and wife he was unfaithful to her. It all ended by 
her attempting to drown herself in the river at Putney. 
This frantic deed seemed to act as a cathartic for the unhappy 
passion which for over two years had wasted her. She then 
settled in London with her baby, who was named after the 
dead Fanny. 

There followed a short period of real happiness, for in 
1796 she met Godwin. Their acquaintance was ripened by 
mutual respect into a deep friendship that finally swept aside 
all their shared theories as to the contemptibility of marriage- 
In March, 1797, they married secretly and each kept a separate 


ménage as a sort of sop to their principles. Godwin, however, 
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crumbled fast ; for passion, this new thing in his life, took 
tighter and tighter hold, heart and brain. The fact that he 
was to have a child by this wonderful flame-haired woman 
filled him with a bewildering excitement. He wrote to her 
as often as four times a day, Mary, however, wiser by hye 
past experiences, held herself in check, especially against the 
somewhat overbearing logical masculinity of her hushang, 
On a point of order, as it were, we find her resentful that he 








expected her, during some domestic need, to negotiate with 
a plumber, regarding his delegation to her of this mundane 
matter as a hint of her intellectual inferiority. Godwin, 
on the other hand, became emotionally expansive and eyeg 
took to little Fanny, and for the rest of her life treated hey 
as his own child. 

At last Mary’s time came. On August 30th, 1797, she gaye 
birth to another daughter, Mary. Within a hours 
dangerous complications set in, and after ten days of agony 
for herself and her husband, she died, leaving the new-bor 
infant and the little girl of three in the hands of the middle 
aged and bachelor-minded rationalist. 

Here is a most welcome addition to ** Constable's Classics,” 
for in this one well-mannered volume is a most appropriate 
trinity, each unit of which is a worthy tribute to Mary 
Wollstonecraft by a true admirer of her rare nobility. ; 

First, we have her husband’s Memoir, which he published 
shortly after her death in 1797. Godwin was a complicated 
and, to many people, a repellent character. Whatever doubts 
we may have of him, however, we cannot deny his sincere and 
unselfish devotion to Mary. Here it is expressed in a beautiful 
and original form, the most human of all his works. 

Mr. Durant claims to be a life-long lover of Mary 
Wolistonecraft, and he has spent four years in collecting 


few 


material for this edition, which contains Godwin’s text 
framed in a preface, a long and exhaustive biographicay 
supplement, and a bibliographical note. It is a work of 


thorough and sympathetic scholarship. Finally, Mr. Durant 
has added a series of Blake’s drawings, which were made as 
illustrations to the first edition of Mary’s Original Stories from 
Real Life. 

Ricnarp Crercu, 


A Century in the Foreign Office 


British Foreign Secretaries 1807-1916. By Algernon Cecil, 


(Bell & Sons. 15s. net.) 

Mr. Crecu makes his history of a century’s work in one depart- 
ment of the British Government exceedingly attractive. The 
biographical form allures readers who have not the seriousness 
needed to study solid diplomatic history, but he adds with 
considerable art an historical continuity by which his figures 
are as threads woven into the larger whole. 
to feel proud that such a profound student of the subject as we 
knew Mr. Cecil to be has found so much to praise and so little 
to blame. He does blame Palmerston for his imprudences 
and apparently ill-bred contempt for the feelings of others, 
** Pam's” great merit (apart from the popularity that no one 
can grudge him) lay in brilliant escapes from scrapes into which 
he ought never to have fallen. Mr. Cecil does also see the 
arriviste in Canning, the clever man, brilliant wit and good 
worker, who had not the magnanimity which is so plain in 
most of the figures of this aristocratic gallery. What a tale 
of personally disinterested hard work there is here; of 
demands tor wisdom in its truest sense ; of irksome respon- 
sibility ; of thankless labours ; of successes unpublished and 
of blame shouldered for the faults of others ! 


We have reason 


Mr. Cecil begins with Castlereagh and ends with Lord Grey, 
the British diplomatic protagonists of European Wars, both 
high-minded men who deliberately worked beyond their 
physical powers for theit country and for Europe. In the 
middle is Lord Aberdeen, pathetically sad, courageous and 
pious. Perhaps they may be thankful that they were for the 
most part spared one degradation, which those three at any 
rate could not have borne—namely, the need to stoop to the 
worst exigencies of party politics and to truckle to those wha 
were ignorant of the meaning of the work that engaged them. 
We cannot go into details of history here, but one of the most 
interesting points that no reader can fail to mark is how 
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REFLECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE by LENA ASHWELL 
he ; | " } 1 lote ) * Full of rest « « and of real importat i, a - ane ¢ me. 
we Ht WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA (iath Edition) by LOWE LL THOM. is | 
= | “One of the most remarkable individual achievements in Brit histor A cture e story.” } 
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rd MY F IF TY YE. ARS Grd Edition) by H.R.H. ‘PRINC E ‘NICH OLAS OF GREECE 
in ‘ Extraordinarily interesting.’—D. Mail. ‘“ Many interesting stories of famous people.”’—D, Chronicle. “ Very interesting.” 
le Sunday Times. ‘* Many anecdote cs_of Royaltiess"—-D. New ee oer ee _With 34 Illustrations, (21s. net) 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. | 


THE DIARY OF 
LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


Edited by JOHN BAILEY 


Born a Lyitelton, married to a Cavendish, and nearly related to the Gladstones and the great houses of Sutherland, 
Westminster and Spencer, Lady Frederick found her lines in indeed interesting places. Politically, through her 
husband and relations, she was in the inner circle of the Liberal party, socially she was intimate in the great houses | 
of London and the country, and ecclesiastically she was the friend of Archbishop Temple, Bishop Wilberforce and | 
Dean Stanley. Moreover, at one time she was Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria. She thus, in all the phases of her | 
varied life, moved in the most interesting circles—and she had the power to convey that interest to her diary. 

In Two Volumes. Illustrated. 36s. net 


MARY PONSONBY JOYS OF LIFE 











A Memoir, Some Letters and a ease By “A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE.” 
Edited by MAGDALEN FONSONBY. Author of “ Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet,” &c. 
“An unforgettable picture of an intensely individual and “ As lively as her previous work. She is never short of the ! 
vigorous lady and a remarkably original and arresting picture of wise comment or the apt story.”—Yorkshire Post. | 
the Victorian Court.”"—Spectator. Third Impression Printing. “A joyous entertaining volume of reminiscences.”—Aberdeen 


With Hlustrations. 16s. net Press. Illustrated. 16s. net 


A GREAT MAN’S FRIENDSHIP SCIENCE : 
Letters of the Duke of Wellington to LEADING AND MISLEADING 


Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury, 1850-1852. 











Edited by LADY BURGHCLERE. By COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH. | 
“These intimate letters. The correspondence is valuable “Parts of it are strongly—even violently—expressed, but the 
because it illustrates those human traits in Wellington which are thinking beneath is deliberate and methodical. A book to be 
too often ignored.”"— Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 16s. net reckoned with seriously."-—Daily Dispatch. 7s. Gd. net 








THE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 


By Rear-Admiral J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 


Since this book went to press, in reply to a question asked in the House on May 4th, 1927, it was officially stated 
that “it had been decided to issue what was known as the Official Record of the Batile of Jutland.” In response 
to a further question as to whether this would be “in the same terms as were originally laid before the Board of 
Admiralty,” it was stated that it would be “ the Harper Report,’’ and that “ it would be in the same terms as were 
approved by the Board of Admiralty.” 

As explained in the Introduction, Admiral Harper’s original work was completed in 1919; it was a Record and 
not a Report. Since then, all essential facis about the Battle have been made public in the British and German Official 
Histories. The object with which this book was written was not to controvert these facts, but to show how the public 
has been misled by their being distorted. With Plans. 5s. net 


ASIANIC ELEMENTS ANTHOLOGY OF 
IN GREEK CIVILISATION MODERN INDIAN POETRY 








The Gifford Lectures, 1915-1916. A new volume of the “‘ Wisdom of the East Series.” 

3y SIR WILLIAM M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. By GWENDOLENE GOODWIN. 
The author seeks to specify the contribution made by ancient This anthology deals entirely with modern Indian Poetry, a 
Asian customs and religion to form the exquisite but short-lived subject which Liderte has been hardly touched upon. It is 
flower of Hellenism, and through it to mould the civilisation of sufhciently wide to cover most representative poets in various parts 


the later world and of modern time. Illustrated. 12s. net of India. 3s. 6d. net 


ouineiaill — —New 7s. Gd. net Novels 


MAUD DIVER’S CASTLE ADAMANT 


By NORMAN DUNDAS. 1 
new romance “A most readable story. Old Stirling comes to life in these ; 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ Court which one reads with real enjoyment.’-—Dundee 


- PEACOCKS THE JEWEL OF MALABAR 
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and other Stories of Java. A Story of the Moplah Rebellion in India. 
3y VENNETTE HERRON. 3y DONALD SINDERBY. i} 
* These extremely clever and interesting stories. The whole “An uncommon first novel. He has a real story to tell and bi 
boo is a penetrating and understanding study of feminine tells it with self-restraint, blending the real and imaginary into a iy 
psychology, against a new and effective background. A very wonderful tapestry. Onc of the most convincingly real stories of I 
remarkable first book.”—-Daily Telegraph. Indian life we have read.’— British Weekly. i 
en* =r. 026 ee ~ i 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, LONDON, W.1 
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(astlereagh sowed the seed of the League of Nations. Though 
Canning could speak seornfully of an ‘* Areopagus,” though 
the mystic Alexander could impede Castlereagh and dis- 
gourage hard headed statesmen by honest misrepresentations 
of the effects of a Holy Alliance, yet it was Castlereagh who 
wressed and used the methods of international conferences: 
favoured again by Lord Grey, and so began to pave the path 
through the century for the League. Lord Clarendon and 
Jord Salisbury are the subjects of the principal studies besides 
those which w« have mentioned. Mr. Cecil writes with dis- 
tinetion, and adds piquaney by occasional traces ef a caustic, 
epigrammatic style, in the true * Cecilian “? manner, 

I 


Fiction 
Fevers of the Mind 


Mysteries. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Blue Voyage. By Conrad Aiken. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6¢.) 

East Side, West Side. By Felix Reisenberg. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

In Spacious Times. 3y Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Flower Show. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Dcrinc the summer of 1891 a certain John Nagel! took up his 
‘A noteworthy 
but, after 


residence in a small Norwegian coast town. 
and original charlatan,’ Mr. Hamsun calls him: 
all, such labels are too rigid to hold very much truth. His 
charlatanry was bright and tragic, and not easily described. 

It consisted mainly in the weaving of fantasies. Everything 
that happened to him he took as though it were invested with 
In the 


solid townspeople he was 


amythical aura. He spoke in dreams and fairy tales. 
middle of 
extravagant and wild. 


these ordinary, fat, 
it is true that he had a deeper intuitive 
perception than his fellows. jut the real demon that drove 
him was a desire to be odd, to be very strange and significant. 
He flung out his fables in a pathetic attempt to rouse attention 
and gain sympathy but. of course, it was all such egotistic 
nonsense to those around him that he drove them still further 
away. 
Meanwhile. 
humanity. In all sorts of intricate ways he was helping out 


under cover of his oddness, he was full of 


the unfortunate : squandering his money to cheer them up. 
Onee he saved a man from drowning, and was viven a medal. 
Ile scratched out his name, and when the medal fell out of his 
pocket, he swore he had bought it second-hand from vanity, 
to persuade people he was a hero. If he did good, it had to be 
by stealth. If he did evil, he must be the first to make it 
public. He could well say, with the English pceet, ‘I am 
myself my own fever and pain.” 

It is obvious that disaster would come if he fell in love. 
lie fell in love with Dagna Kielland, a girl already cngaged to 
be married. He fluttered and shone and twisted himsel{ 
round in all conceivable ways to attract her notice. And 
in this he succeeded; he managed to create a tense and 
fantastic situation between them. But where was the sincere 
feeling behind him ? 


to stand on. 


Bewildered Dagna had no firm ground 
She was a girl of honour and much goodness. 


Nagel seemed neither one thing nor another. Ife would not 
have her break her engagement, and still less would he leave 
her atone. In fact, we may suspect that his dearest wish was 
to find himself in an impasse ; that it was more to his taste to 
“ommit suicide for hopeless love than to love with the prospect 
oF succeeding. 

“The tragedy of Mysteries,” says the publisher, * is that 
and the last turn of 
the screw is that one can sometimes not even understand one’s 
own deeper realities.’ But Mr. Hamsun’s study is more 
subtle ; it is the tale of a man who could not escape from the 
fever of his self-centredness ; who was demon-driven and had 


individual entities are incommiunicable ; 


neither courave nor desire to break loose from his torment. 
Phe hero of Mr. Conrad Aiken's novel, Blue Voyage, has 
William: Demarest is a playwright 
and a poet who likes to doubt whether literature is of any 
value. He likes to torture himself with his conscience ; 
he likes to examine his motives and find them very shabby and 
diseraceful. He indulges in fantasies and analyses them at the 


some similarity to Nagel. 


“une time. Demarest, too, desires to be singular; but his 


cloak for his internal tail-chasing is a kind of ** hail-fellow- 


well-met * behaviour. He withdraws from the world by beirige 
cheerfully vulgar in appearance ; by taking on the manners 
of his companions, and despising them and himself and the 
whole world because he behaves so shockingly. 

But Mr. Aiken is self-conscious himself. The story is very 
complexly and tentatively written ; and Mr. Aiken has not 
dissociated himself from his characters sufficiently to give 
It is a novel of insight and 
scattered beauty. The picture of the life of passengers on an 
Atlantic liner is painfully vivid ; but we feel that Blue Voyage 
is too much of a subjective document. 

In Kast Side, West Side. Mr. Reisenbe rg gives us the now 


them roundness or objectivity. 


familiar picture of New York as a huge vortex of life, drawing 
men into its service, stamping them with its own sign: 2a 
superlatively great, unknowable, animistic god. This is his 
theme : he vivifies it with de scriptions of life in the Bowery, 
the Ghetto and Fifth Avenue: 


> of social life, of boxing, 
engineering. politics and finance. It is a panegyric and 
denunciation of New York. We see a civilization which leaves 
men to fight out their problems alone ; 
without support, drawing only upon their own obstinate 


energy ; 


individualistically, 


then taking them for its own uses and filling then 
with a ruthless enthusiasm for its own greatness. 

Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry has a difliculty to meet whieh has 
wrecked many authors. An Elizabethan novel demands an 
Elizabethan vocabulary 
of the old speech are hard to recover. 


but the richness and spontaneity 
He succeeds in this 
effort better than most of his precursors. Once the novel is 
in full swing we forget that the difficulty exists. Jn Spacious 
Times is a jolly story of wicked priests and Papists, heroic 
Anglicans, and quite estimable Dissenters. The Inquisition 
pops into the story; the Martin Mar-prelate controversy is in 
full swing; Robin Greene and Tom Nashe drink, swear, and 
sing their well-known lyrics. Conspiracy is foiled, the hero 
proves his mettle, the heroine puts her arms around his neck, 
and the rising sun * gives promise of the birth of a new and 
brighter day.” Is this anachronistic? Why, no! The 
rising sun has been giving these promises for millenniums. 
It is pleasant to turn from all this turmoil to the charming 
backwater of existence which Mr. Mackail portrays in The 
Flower Show. Little John Hewell dodges his nurse and 
on th Old John Hewell, in whose grounds the Show 
is held, looks fierce and tyrannical and melts to good nature 


towards the end of the dav. Even the village Bolshevik is 


the swings. 


smoothed out in the general peace and enjoyment. Ver 
astonishingly, the picture on the cover proves that the artist 
has read the book. It is full of the bright detail which Mr. 
Mackail describes, a. Be 


By the Banyans of Bengal 


An Indian Day. By Edward Thompson. (Knopti. 7s. ¢ 


Every book that conveys a sincere impression of the start f 
contrasts and mysterious splendours of India, and of the 
dangerous issues proceeding from its various reactions to an 
alien governance, has a special claim to the attention, | to 
be effective at all, it must possess peculiar qualitic f tact 


and liberality of opinion. Ax Indian Day, by virtue of these 
qualities, should bring home to any unprejudiced mind both 
the immense difficulty of unravelling the enigma of that great 


dominion, and the extraordinary fascination of the enigma 
itself, 
It seems unfair of the publisher to describe this novel as 


a * counterblast ” to E. M. Forster's Passage to India. The 
epithet is too gross to be applied to Mr. Thompson's tolerant, 
well-mannered book : and nothing in its presentation seems 


very diametrically opposed to the matter of the more famous 


novel. Besides, the name of E. M. Forster suggests an : rtistic 
eminenee to which Au Indian Day hardly aspires. Yet the 
narrative has a graceful competence ; and, when it leads 
through forest solitudes and lingers among ruined palaces, 
it lows and kindles into passages of real beauty. 

The love-story of Vincent Hamar, the judge who ts cx d 
to Vishnugram, an outlying station in the jungl because 
he has given a deectsion in favour of some natives i nst 
some Englishmen, from sheer sense of justice, mot because 
of anv imaginative svmpathy, ostensibly is the main enae 
of the book but it Is « faintly imagined. Ilamars 
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adoration is of so simple a kind that it seems to belong to an 
outworn convention; and Hilda Mannering is unrealized. 
The author, when he remembers her, spends some eloquent 
passages on her spirited and beautiful bearing. But even 
when he sends her racing swiftly across the mournful gleaming 
background of the Place of the Great Faithfulness, her figure 
appears too slight to cope with the tradition of the queens 
who rode to sati, not without their dark flame of ecstasy. 

Several other figures seem to claim the leading réle, then 
relapse uncertainly. Alden, an unusual missionary whose 
amiable weakness it is to give way to unseemly mirth at 
solemn meetings, is an attractive person. Neogyi, the collector 
of the district, an honourable Indian who tries to act according 
to the code of the British Raj, and is not supported by that 
Raj, promises to become a sympathetic study ; but is also 
left half-sketched. Perhaps the story of the soul of Findlay, 
the isolated missionary, whose really enraptured religion 
merges into the pantheism of India, should have been the real 
motive of the book. 

But there is a store of richly and deeply felt impressions 
in these pages. It may be that the mind of the author is 
more candid than subtle; but, if he has won his particular 
India by earnest attention rather than by original grace, 
his descriptions have a curious quality of honesty in them. 
We say that he has really experienced all this—seen these 
excessive trecs lanterned and mooned with crimson, these 
dizzying white-flowered mahuas linked with purple orchids, 
been drowned in the waves of sweetness from mango-groves, 
and heard the shrilling kokils make mad mirth in the rushing 
Indian dawn, till all this amazement of beauty, overpitched 
for unaccustomed English senses, has taken on true values 
for a patiently adjusted and delicately attuned contempia- 
tion. The terrors of famine, aridity, plague —the Dance of 
the Destroyer—he also does not omit. 

Many types meet and part during this Indian Day, nearly 
all of them tolerantly treated, except such as Deoghiria, 
the fraudulent, hypocritical oppressor, beloved by English 
ollicialdom. ‘The great moment of the book comes when 
Neogyi and Findlay sit with the Sadhu under the sacred 
banyan-tree. Findlay and the Sadhu at least both make 
their mystic peace with India; and some kind of spiritual 
solution for the inextricable knot of her destiny seems vaguely 
indicated. In the last chapter it is something of an anti- 
climax to realise that Hamar and Hilda still exist. As a 
novel, An Indian Day has distinct defects ; as a picture of 
life in India it is provocative of serious thought. 

RacnaAet ANNAND Tvyior, 


Current Literature 


TO THE LAND OF THE EAGLE. By Paul Edmonds. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.)—-The Montenegrins and Albanians are 
hospitable people, and as Mr. Edmonds travelled amongst 
them simply and not in the grand style of a self-important 
tourist he saw intimately into their life. He journeyed by 
every means of transport—train, aeroplane, ‘bus, hired car, 
pack-mules and his own two feet. He spent only sixty pounds 
in three months, including his fares from London and back. 
He conversed with all conditions of men in these lands of 
mingled Eastern and Western customs. And he has written 
a very pleasant account of his journey, which will give to all 
readers a picture of sturdy and impressive human character. 
Perhaps his book will interest the reader who looks for political 
knowledge also; for, although Mr. Edmonds makes no 
attempt to pose as an authority on politics, pieces of authentic 
information come creeping into the narrative. We see the 
drama of national rivalries for the acquisition of oil wells ; we 
see the interworkings of commerce and diplomacy ; and we 
see it all from the most vivid of angles, the effect on the 
ordinary peasant, whose manner of life is in the balance. 

THE 1/tra (HALLAMSHIRE) BATTN., YORK AND 
LANCASHIRE REGIMENT:  1914—1919. By Captain 
D. P. Grant, M.C. (The Arden Press. 7s. 6d.)—The main 
thing to record about this regimental history is that copies 
of it can be obtained for 2s. 6d. each by men who have served 
in the ranks of the Battalion, from the Adjutant, Endcliffe 
Hall, Sheflield. It is wholly the right thing to produce these 
regimental histories for the sake of those on whom it falls to 
carry on the torch, and it is always a pleasure to announce the 
appearance of each in these columns. An admirable feature 
of the book is the four 1-100,000 maps in the pocket-—maps 
of the kind so familiar to all who served in the War. This 
volume wil help the Battalion to remember the renown it 
gained at Passchendaele. 


Le 


Insurance 


HOW MUCH I SHOULD ASSURE FOR 


Manirest.iy the amount of life assurance that cach may 
should have depends partly upon his income, and partly 
upon the responsibilities that he has for the well-being of 
dependents. There may be exceptional cases in which 
the owner of a substantial capital need have no life 
assurance at all, but even he is probably missing a better 
investment than anything he at present has. 

The majority of men and a number of women ought 
certainly to be assured, and it would at least be a usefyl 
exercise for such people to think out how much life 
assurance they ought to have, even if they have no 
present intention of increasing their life assurance to the 
appropriate amount. There are sundry considerations 
which may well be borne in mind when attempting to solye 
this problem. 

Probably the majority of men have other people 
dependent upon them, and if the men die, the women and 
children are less competent than they to carn an adequate 
income. The first thing is that we should think in terms 
of the income that will be available, rather than of the 
capital sum. <A policy for £1,000 may seem fairly sub. 
stantial to some people, but if that is all the provision 
that is made, the income may be only £50 a year, which is 
paltry. One standard which cannot be considered a high 
one is that the income available after the man’s death 
should be one-fourth of what it was when he was living, 
A man who is earning £1,000 a year should on this basis 
leave an income of £250, which requires a capital of 
£5,000. Ilaving deducted the value of any securities 
that may be available, there should be a life policy for the 
balance. If we assume that the balance is £4,000, and 
the rate of premium £30 per £1,000, this means an annual 
cost of £120. 

A kindly and sensible Government pays part of our 
premiums for us, because it allows remission of Income 
Tax at half the standard rate of tax in most 
At present this is equivalent to the Government paying 
one-tenth of our premiums. Under this system, another 
standard has been set up, which is that the annual cost 
of life assurance should be one-sixth of a man’s income, 
or £166 a year out of an income of £1,000. The Govern- 
ment allows remission of tax on premiums to this extent. 
The valuable concession is made because life assurance 
to this extent may be regarded as a necessity for indivi- 
duals, and because it is beneficial to the community that 
such provision should be made. 

Another criterion is that established by the Pensions 
Act of 1925, under which the widow's pension is approxi- 
mately one-sixth of what her husband's income was. 
On this basis a man earning £1,000 a year should leave 
some £3,340 for his dependents. 

There is, however, another aspect of the problem. It 
is not wise to effect more life assurance than can be paid 
for, and what with education and other expenses, it is 
often diflicult to find the necessary money for life assurance 
premiums. In these circumstances it is casy for a mat 
to persuade himself that he will increase his assurance on 
that “* To-morrow ” which never comes. It is easy to 
refuse to visualize what will happen to his wife and 
children if their income in large measure ceases at his 
death. He may think he can “take the chance” of 
jiving until his children have grown up; of earning a 
larger income, and having less expenditure in his later 
years, and so of being able to leave a satisfactory income 
after his death. Unfortunately he cannot take this 
chance. It is those who are dependent upon him who 
take it, and the consequences of doing so may be extremely 
disagreeable. 

Life assurance is full of resource, and there are endless 
ways in which it can be effectively adapted to the most 
diverse conditions. Some of those plans I shall describe 
in these articles from week to weck. There are methods 
by which life assurance protection can be obtained at an 
extremely low cost, and there are others that enable the 
wealthiest men to make a safer and more remunerative 
investment than can, as a rule, be obtained in any other 
way. WituramM ScnooLina, 
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1 es a = 
Speodwritin = 
HEAL’S “ORDERLY” WARDROBE 
is an original, practic al and skilfully codified method 
lan of abbreviated writing which can be learned in six 
tly p bes by devoting one hour a day to its study 
of It appeals particularly to literary, professional, and 
ich scientific people, whose interests or occupations require 
life them to take rapid and acevrate notes which must be | 
ter read easily 1 
wht Speedwriting is invaluable for secretarial work, since its 
ful yocabulary is unlimited. Having finished the Course, 
life one can Speedwrite any word in English, however 
na technical Easy as ABC 
w Business and professional men can take notes in Speed- 
) *,° 1.° ° ° 
"mg writing hich their secretaries can readily and accurately 
. transcribe in longhand R RYTHIN | 
: : : . ’ i. CA Py rm e 
ple For the notes of lecturers and students, in education and - A PLACE for EVE ING ". 
nd the sciences, Speedwriting effects a great saving of time VERY article of women’s dress finds 
ite and Jabour, with certainty in the reading of the notes at in the thoughtful planning of this 
ms any time ‘Orderly ’’ Wardrobe its own place, in 
rm So easily is Speedwriting read that notes, whether written — he aoe Soe res = ay Stig ear oa 
si by hand or on the typewriter, can be filed indefinitely for ay a. 3S 
on “7 cee Ee ears : cupboard the sliding rail draws out so that 
: supsequent reference : 
Lis . F the coat or costume required can be taken 
oh You know half now it without disarranging the others. The 
ith If you abbreviate naturally in writing—‘ wh” for “ which,” | mirror affords a full length view of the 
Ww, “vy” for “very "—you have begun to Speedwrite already figure. The wardrobe is of figured ma- ‘, 
Sis Speedwriting is as simple as A BC, because it uses only the hogany inlaid with black lines, and has 
of letters of the alphabet—no new signs to learn { that restful aspect which makes all Heal 
ies -_ ee ; x furniture so pleasant to live with. 
Ics Write for FREE BOOKLET and _ particulars | ; , ps 
he of our money-back guarantee | Catalogue ** Bedroom | 
al rast | HEALS SON pp 
SPEEDWRITING LIMITED) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wa 
ur 355 TRANSPORT HOUSE | } 
ne SMITH testa WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
eS, pe me sac : Be ee ee ee ee yee 
ng 
er ECAR TES A a GU = = 7 
st } 
Tr S 
" | The Optimi | uC 
timist and 
e Optimist an | YS 
it. 
: a by Return P 
: | the Pessimist | rary Ost 
ne Ne) & ) | 7 ; ; 
at . : | Ir is an immense boon to tens of thousands of Grame 
I have just discovered a new definition. A | phone lovers in all parts of the Kingdom to be able to 
AS PESSIMIST is one who sees a DANGER in secure any —_ and “pa — they want by retura 
i. every OPPORTUNITY. - An‘ OPTIMIST is [1% %, "castes where you live, the post brings. you. yout 
S. one who sees an OPPORTUNITY in every | records by return, securely ’ packed 1 fl wi sslv ne ‘ 
¢ DANGER. There is a great DANGER that | No local dealer carries the same complete stock as ALFRED 
little children, left fatherless, will lose the care | Imnor, Lrp.—the largest Gramophone Specialists in che 
It and influence they might have had. At the | a ae 
id Alexandra Orphanage at Haverstock Hill, Recor ‘ds on Approw al C.K. 
is London, N.W.3, we receive such children and heen, te cate may 
: A na =a LFRED nea aeatens of © Meccnls ba Aeorovel?? eniiee 
€ train them to be useful citizens. Three hundred rpc Bee oF se whic “of i owt so that you may pl 
1 are constantly in our care, and we need £10,000 — own elena gael | eedliggn Tagg Rime ton Boner? 
- « owr 0 ay ony ; thos Ww I pl i you itl 
in each year above the assured income. Now, which you. wi h to keep. Write for 4 is of this unigu 
0 Optimists, here’s your OPPORTUNITY. Send the United Kingdom. . 
d a gift to help this good work to the Treasurer, PORTAR LE GRAMOPHONES 
is Lord Marshall, 75, Cheapside, London, F.C. 2. and every other model i he hest and most uy 
of If you would like to see an Annual Report, please ee oe Pi 
a SE eee 
: ask for one. Nine Prit vate Audition Rooms 
RED. . ROBINSON, S. Call, when in town, i \ ‘ 
€ J | of the latest marvel in usical reproduect 4.3 ' PANATROP E 
Ss for which Alfred Imhof, Ltd re O Nace 
| 
| UYredlmh 
‘ President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. | f . 
‘ ve Witre es he Rt. 0} UT 1/ rsh ]] ’ ‘ . . rae 
Pree , J Ape d Marshall, Dept. S., 110 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
p Oi 5 Me aS LONDON, W.C. 1. 
p Offices : 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. ” 
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} SUNBEAM 7 


“The Supreme Car’’ 


Money cannot buy better value 
than the Sunbeam offers. CAR 
MART can supply any model on 
Deferred Payments to suit the 
purchaser’s convenience and 
will make the highest allowance 
for a used car in Part Exchange. 





BEST DELIVERIES ” The men who make the Triumph are skilled 
CAR MART as Sunbeam 1 pS ger arin They have a personal 
Be ail : _ interest in the productic of is super 
Specialists are in a position to “ Gfteen.” and ; E pene rl ca lage.s 
give immediate .r very early de hiteen, and a name and reputation to main- 
livery of all modcis. tain. No risks or liberties are taken. It is a 
fine car, yet words convey little. If you would 
SEE CAR MART FIRST | ctesed with 3 

vecome intimately acquainted with it, your 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 enthusiasm would be as great as ours. Saloon, 
Grecvcner 3388 (3 lines) , with 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, Dunlop balloon 
tyres, etc., £495; Tourer, £395; 2/3 Seater 
- ’ 2 = Ge Is fs » c , 

297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 ¢ 305 


Museum 2000 (5 lines) 


Write for full details and the name of our 
nearest demonstrator. 


Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. London: 218 Gt, 
Portland St., W.1. Manchester: 60-162 Deansgate. 
Leeds: 53 Vicar Lane, 


TRIUMPE 
ifteen. 














pus strength /~ economy 
these 9’) essentials in tyre service 
are built into the L1IO27 


DUNLOP 


TRIPLE STUD 


CORD TYRE 
with the buttressed Tread 


‘TEst this wonderful new tyre under the worst conditions you can find. 
Note how the triple stud tread ‘bites’ into the road surface, thus providing 

the utmost degree of safety. See how the new ‘buttress’ feature adds 
strength to the tyre. It gives longer mileage at less cost-per-mile. These are 
the features of the Dunlop Triple Stud Cord Tyres. Are they on your car ? 









Sm 327 mp 


Dunlop Wired Tyres, having the new buttressed tread, are readily 
obtainable in practically all Balloon and Medium Pressure sizes. 


J DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Branches throughout the World. 








c.P.H. 556mm 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Mysterious Gold Movements 


A LITTLE more than a month ago an improvement in 
the position at the Bank of England as regards the stock 
of gold resulted in the reduction in the official rate of 
discount from 5 to 43 per cent., and. as is usual on the 
Stock Exchange, the movement was hailed as the pre- 
cursor of a complete change in the situation so that an 
early further reduction to 4 per cent. was confidently 
anticipated. This optimism I was not able to endorse 
because of a recollection of the inevitable after-conse- 
quences of last year’s prolonged coal stoppage upon our 
own position, and the result has shown that the caution 
was justificd. Up to a little more than a week ago the 
improve ment in the Bank of England's position continued, 
and the weekly return published on May 18th was one 
of the strongest as regards the Reserve since the outbreak 
of War. Satisfaction, however, was quickly modified 
by the announcement that £1,500,000 in bar gold had 
been sold by the Bank and this was followed by larger 
withdrawals a little later, with the result that during the 
past week the Bank lost about £3,000,000 in gold. 
Not only are such heavy gold withdrawals quite unusual 
for the period of the year, but the mystery concerning 
the operation was increased by the fact that no information 
was available as to the destination of the gold. 


RIse 

As a consequence of these unexpected gold withdrawals 
and the anticipations of a further efflux, the Bank Rate, 
which for so long had been ineffective in the sense of con- 
trolling rates in the open market, has now become com- 
parative ly effective, the discount rate which ten days ago 
was scarcely better than 37 per cent. having risen to 
while, as a consequence of this spurt 


 N Money Rares. 


about 4} per 
in the value of 


cent.. 
money, investment securities on the Stock 


Exchange have been depressed. 
IRRESPONSIBLE GUESSES. 

All kinds of guesses have been made in the Press with 
regard to the causes responsible for the mysterious gold 
withdraws. asserting that the Soviets had taken 
itin ant.cipation of the breaking off of diplomatic relations, 

antici ; 


son 


whi imost every possible country has been named as 
recipient of the gold. Beyond passing the remark that 
Ido not believe for a moment that the Soviets would have 
had i i their power, even if they so desired, to withdraw 
some millions of gold from this country, 1 do not propose 
to 1 in these guesses. It is not usual in cases of pur- 


chases or sales of bar gold to announce the nature of the 
ion, and if I now draw attention to certain abnormal 
eatures in the international financial situation, it is not 
ggest the direction in which the gold may have gone, 
but to emphasize the desirability of more attention being 
iven to developments abroad, which inevitably have their 
reactionary effect upon the financial situation at home. 
Tue Coat SToprace. 

In the first place, I suggest that there has been an 
insufficient recognition of the far-reaching effects of last 
year s labour disturbances and the prolonged coal stoppage. 
We know very well that in the matter of industrial profits, 
loss to the Revenue, and so forth, the aggregate amount 
involved must have gone into almost hundreds of millions, 
but it must be remembered that the loss has been a double 
one, because many countries gained enormously by the 
stoppage of our coal exports and by our large purchases of 
that commodity. The result was that adverse 
bearing upon the Foreign Exchanges accumulated, 
and effectively prevented the American Exchange from 
decisively in our favour, as is customary during 


forces 


moving 
the early part of the vear. 

The next point is that now that we are once again on 
gold standard, and have to bear the responsibilities 
attaching to a free gold market, adverse economic positions 
sooner or later have a way of touching our gold reserves. 


Nor is this fact in any way detrimental to the merits of 


the gold standard, for those who plead] for a return to it 
knew full well that w returning to a position 
where the consequences of any economic follies must of 
necessity be the more clearly revealed, 


should be 


Some CONUNDRI M 
At the same time, I am not suggesting that the present 
situation and the large gold withdrawals are necessarily 


the result only of our economic follies of last year. But 
I believe that the situation has to that extent been made 
the more s« Thus, for 
example, it may be doubted whether sufficient attention 
has been given to 
or in France, for the one has dovetailed into the othe r. 


nsitive to anv adverse influences. 


recent developments in Germany 


and has produced conditions of a most unusual and 
exceptional character. Less than twelve months ago 
everyone was talking of the weakness of the franc, which 


was scarcely better than 250 to the £, while it was nothing 
to find oscillations of manv frances a day. To-day the 
franc is uncannily steady at 124, although it is an open 
secrct that there is the greatest difficulty in preventing a 
further rapid appreciation. How comes it that within 
a twelvemonth the frane is as difficult to buy as it was 
difficult to sell a year ago, and how comes it that the 
French Treasury, which at the time when M. Poincaré took 
oflice appeared to be in an impecunious position, is now 
apparently in affluent circumstances, while the Bank of 
France accumulates such colossal foreign balances as to 
be able a few weeks ago to anti ipate by some three and a 
half years the repayment to the Bank of England of its 
debt of £33,000,000 7 And, further, when 
£18,000,000 of gold lodged by the Bank of Fran: as 
collateral against the loan is released, how comes it that 
figures still appear in the Bank of France weekly statement 
as ‘* Gold available abroad,” although 

statements come from New York as to the greatei part 
of the gold having bee lired by the Federal Res 


Bank ‘4 


about 


circumstantial 











Tuk G wN CRISIS. 

Tl en by W t\ ol furth ! pha Z Crit ib i 

conditions on the Continent we have a Bourse « 

Gs rmany, obviously precipl ited by cok 1 spec 

in securitics and by enormous purchases of F1 
securit s, such purchases pparent! ine been inspired 
by a belicf that the frar ould be stabilized at 100 « t 
an even lower figure. The Bank of France, i 

from the Paris cable Ss, is di in li ed ( S ll foreigr 

cies and purchases of dollars are mostly made via Londo 
a circumstance which prol ably explains the | st 
weakness of the American exchange. 

OF cours: a partial key to the f reign problem is s »] ied 
by the mere fact that folloy ry upon the activity I 
Poin ire Ministry local conhnaence the iranec reti d 
Much of the huge sum in foreign currencies now held 
by the Bank of France is there because French citiz 
have recalled their gold from foreign banks; it has | 
further supplemented by the German and other { J 
purchases of French industrials. 

I suggest, therefore, t] these al . 
now prevailing at some o the fore ce i 
least some explanation of abnormal foreign exchanges i 
gold movements. Some of them may be regarded as 
outeome of natural economic conditions, but it Is 
that they are supplemented by operations of various kinds 
which have more relation to financial mat ipulat 
large scale than to the ordinary laws of adverss 
balances. The abnormal will no doubt m due time g 
place to the normal, but with regard to the il 
outlook we have to remembet that abnormal and wu sett | 


coutinue to be on 


financial conditions in Europ 
War’s legacies and that as the finan 
the effects and strain. 


Arrucr W. Kiopy 


centre of EF 


we are bound to feel some of 
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British Foreign 


Secretaries 
Algernon Cecil 


Studies in the Personality and Policy of eleven 


leading statesmen, 1807-1916. 

“Mr. Cecil has many wise things to say; he 
is always interesting, and his judgments, though 
downright enough, do not offend against good 
taste."—The Times. 

“A particularly interesting way of writing 
the history of British foreign policy in the last 
century.”—Daily News. 

390 pp. With Portrait. 


Edmund Burke 


Bertram Newman 
| “ Extremely able, well-written, well-informed 
and intelligent.” —Saturday Review. 

‘ Excellent.”—Sunday Times. 
i “There was room for Mr. Newman’s . . « 
human and balanced study. We are 
particularly grateful to Mr. Newman for send- 
| ing us back to the reading of Burke. His spell 
| still holds.”"—John o’ London's IVeekly. 
| 362 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 











15s. net. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commissioa 




















i YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING, LTD. 
A Public Dinner 


and Professional Women’s Housing Conference, 
at the livde Park Hotel on Monday, May 30th, at 7.15 for 7.45 p.m. 


Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E., 


principal Speaker. 








will be the 
Ltd., 


Pioneer Housing, 
Victoria 4494. 


Tickets 12/6 ach, from Women's 


92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Telephone: 








Beauty on all sides! 
‘ allpa (tho only patent flat 
beautiful, feesh and clean, 





“WALLPAX” 


THE WONDER PAINT = 
I vas, plaster, 1c or fron. 
th a t ver tik lit h. 


Dries 
» hat ition scheme. 
> for the ite resting free book to Sole 
rs and Pi ese 





INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 





























SAMUEL WILLS & 0. 


LTD. 22 Castle Green, _BRISTOL. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


£10,500, ; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000- 
Reserve Liability of ope tors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank's Branche thr out the Australian States and Dominion of 
Ne / nd. TELEG PAP Hie REMITTANCES are. also made. BILLS 
ure purch 1 on nt for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods un which may be ascertamed on application. 


LEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


ONE 


‘Lausanne - 
Lake of Ou chy 


| 
| Geneva 
| SWITZERLAND 


Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 
CENTRE FOR LOVELY LAKE AND EXCURSIONS, 
NUMEROUS FIRST-CLASS SILOPS Renowned Dectors—Famous 
Schools. NO TAXES. 


MOUNTAIN 


TENNIS—GOLI'—ROWING—FISHING. 
The Sports Centre of French Switzerland, Easily reached from ever ywhere, 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMPLON - MILAN - © R It Nil Lin iE. 


9 hours from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. 
Steeping Cars in Night Express. 


RECOMME NDE D HOTELS 

















Incl. terms from 
Aca Fre. | 
BEAU RIVAGE ia see DE LA PAIX 4 | 
LAUSANNE. PALACE - a WINDSOR AND MONTANA 14 
SAVOY ee BALMORA 13 
ROYAL im) bie: | ak” BELVEDERE is. es ae eee 
MIRABEAU) |.) !) 46 DEN 13 
VOGTOMOR 2. 5. ws ow SS MODERN JURA. <SIMPLON 2 | 
| ALEXANDRA .. |.) |. 44 MONT-FLEUR 11 
| BEAU SEJOUR .. .. .. 14 DU PARC i oe 
| cecum oa | BRistoL-ReGinA 7) Cl oe | 
' CHATEAU a Se ee BRITANNIA oo ee 8 
MEURICE .. .. .. .. 14 DES ETRANGERS |. °. 98 | 
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Financial Notes 
From Tue TREASURY TO THE CITY. 

It is not surprising that keen interest should have heen 
taken by the City in the appointment of Sir Otto E. Nicmeyer, 
(Controller of Finance at the Treasury, to one of the higher 
ysitions at the Bank of England. Not only is the Central 
Ranking Institution the pivot of our banking and monetary 
system and the controller of currency and credit. but its 
responsibilities in that connection may have been said to 
rave been ix reased tenfold by the chaotic situation produced 
in Europe by the Great War, and by the resumption of our 
responsibilities as a free gold centre, resulting from our 
return to the gold standard. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Bank of England should be steadily strengthening 
poth its organization and its personnel and in particular 
that it should have an increasing number of officials who are 
well acquainted with everything pertaining to international 
finance and banking. 

* * * k 
UNIQUE EXPERIENCE. 

In this respect Sir Otto Niemeyer has a unique experience 
which should prove of infinite value to the Bank of England 
and therefore to the country at large. His career at the 
Treasury has been a brilliant one, so that before -he was forty 
he beeame Controller of Finance at the Treasury in succession 
to Sir Basil Blackett when the latter became Finance Minister 
in India. During his period of office at the Exchequer, Sir 
Otto also served as a member of the Financial Commiitee of 
the League of Nations, and in one form or another I have 
little doubt that his connexion with the great work of the 
Economic section of the League of Nations will be carefully 
maintained. As he is stili a young man and enjoys, in 
marked degree, the estcem of the banking and _ financial 
community with which he has come closely into touch during 
his tenure of office at the Treasury, Sir Otto Niemeyer's 
usefulness to the country will certainly be expanded rather 
than contracted in the new duties he will be taking up. 

* *k K ak 





CARRERAS RESULTS. 

Whatever other industry may feel the effect of bad times 
nothing seems able to check the great prosperity of the tobacco 
trade. The interim dividend of 15 per cent. just announced 
by Carreras, Ltd., shows, it is true, no advance over that of a 
vear ago. but then it has to be remembered that the distribu- 
tion has been on a much larger capital, because in conjunction 
with last year’s final dividend there was a capital bonus of 
50 percent. Therefore. the present dividend must be regarded 
as really equal to about 223 per cent. on last year’s capital, 
which morcover had previously been increased by bonus 
additions. Indeed, if the most recent dividend be translated 
in terms of the capital of 1924, the distribution, allowing for 
its being free of income tax, would be more like 70 per cent. 
Judging, however, from the extraordinarily high price of the 
shares, giving a yield of scarcely more than 3 per cent. free of 
tax, shareholders would seem to be anticipating a still further 
expansion in profits with a possibility of further bonuses. 

os * * ne 
New Soutir WALES’ Success. 

Having spoken in favourable terms of the New South Wales 
Conversion Joan, I am glad to be able to report the success 
of the operation. It was a fairly large one, comprising an 
offer by New South Wales to holders of impending maturities 
to the amount of nearly £11,000,060 to exchange into a new 
5! per cent. stock at the price of 99. At the time of the 
offer 2 fortnight ago, conditions were by no means unfavour- 
able, hopes at that time being entertained of a reduction in 
the Bank Rate. Since then, however, the unexpected large 
gold withdrawals have completely changed the situation, 
and it would not have been at all surprising if underwriters 
had been compelled to take up a large part of the loan. Doubt- 
less if the lists had been open for a few days only the loan 
would have been greatly over-subscribed, but in large con- 
version operations, the lists perforce have to remain open 
fora lengthy period. Nevertheless, and in spite of the changed 
monetary situation, the loan, I believe, has been fully 
covered, and underwriters are completely released from their 
undertaking, 

* * * * 
SuN INSURANCE. 

The increase recently announced by the Sun Insurance 
Company in its dividend from 20s. to 21s. per share is 
abundantly justified by the details given in the full report. 
The total underwriting figures in all departments amounted 
for the year to £457,000 against £454.000, and the total 
interest earnings including departmental credits amounted 
to £206,000, showing an increase of £14,000. Departmental 
funds were raised by £50,000 from profits, and the General 
Reserve by £100,000. Moreover, the profits balance carried 


forward is £621,000 compared with £492,000, and the report 
denotes a strong position with great prosperity. 
A. W. K. 


Motoring Notes 
The Six-Cylinder Bentley 


The * Big” Bentley, as it is generally called, is a recent 
mode! buiit much on the lines of the popular four-cylinder 
car which has been on the market for some years, but it has 
been designed with a different purpose, namely, to carrv 
larger and heavier bodies than the small model, but without 
any idea of ** Super Sports.” Excessive speed has not been 
aimed at, but it will reach the eighty mark under full load, 
which is quite fast enough for all reasonable purposes. 

The exhaust is hardly noticeable when driving and mn 
cut-out ~ is fitted, the main idea being smooth and quict 
running combined with good acceleration. j 
The up-to-date engine of 100 by 140 mm. is unusual in 
having four valves to cach cylinder, and two magnetos with 
a synchronized variable advance. These magnetos are most 
accessible, and are controlled by separate switches enabling 
the engine to be run on either, or both, at will. TI like the 
design of four valves to each cylinder because this allows 
greater cooling surface, and enables lighter valve springs to 
be used. The effect on the engine is freedom from carbon 
deposit to such an extent that the makers do not contemplate 
decarbonization and valve grinding under 20,000 miles, 
Instead of employing gears the overhead camshaft is operated 
by three coupling rods, which, in actual operation, are very 
silent. Both the camshaft and the crankshaft have eight 
bearings, the latter having a damper fitted at the forward end. 
All the valve mechanism is fully enclosed, and oil is forced 
under pressure throughout, except in the case of the pistons 
and gudgeon pins, where lubrication is by splash. 

For town driving in particular, a light chitch is a comfort, 
and for this reason, and because its mechanism is automatically 
lubricated, the Bentley clutch is deserving of praise. The 
care and oiling of many clutches is normally a somewhat 
tedious affair which in consequence is often neglected, and 
this point introduces the question of the general care of the 
chassis as a whole. 

There are only three grease cups on the car, one on the 
water pump, and two on the dynamo, allof which are accessible. 
For the general lubrication a Tecalemit oil-gun is employed, 
but it is not expected that this gun need be used more than 
four times in a year of normal mileage. The makers make 
a special feature of this, which, from the point of view of the 
comfort of an owner-driver, has much to recommend it. 
To be able to take a car away for three months at a time, 
with the knowledge that the filling of three grease cups com- 
prises the entire necessary lubrication of the chassis, is a 
factor which cannot fail to attract. 

Four-wheel brakes are fitted as standard, with two additional 
hand-operated brakes on the rear wheels. On the car I drove 
the brakes were not servo-assisted, but nevertheless were quite 
efficient in action. In future, however, the Dewandre system 
of servo vacuum is to become a standard fitting, and I think 
it may safely be assumed: that the braking will be highly 
eflicient. 

Steering is very light and is self-returning. I thought that 
there was excessive play in the wheel which I used, but was 
informed that this could be reduced if desired. 

Semi-elliptic springs are used throughout, assisted by 
Hartford shcek-absorbers. I found the springing was some- 
what harsh at low and medium speeds, but at high speed the 
road shocks were very well absorbed. There is a road 
clearance of nine inches all over, but in spite of this the car 
holds the road very well at high speed, and I was agreeably 
surprised at the quietness of the engine and absence of valve 
clatter or exhaust noise. The maximum speed on top gear 
is a shade over 80 m.p.h., and the Jight steering to which I 
have made previous reference, a wide lock, and careful 
distribution of weight make the car pleasant to handle 
at all paces. 

No bodywerk is standard, but to suit different types the 
chassis wheelbase is supplied in three sizes, varying from 
eleven to twelve and a half feet, the ratios of the spiral bevel 
drive being varied to suit. Gear-changing is not often 
necessary on the road because, even on top gear, the car is 
very docile and casy to handle in traflic, and the power is 
such that most hills can be successfully negotiated without 
a change down. If, however, a change down is made the 
note is not harsh or unpleasant. Personally, I found the 
gears a little awkwardly placed, and I should prefer a larger- 
sized gate. 

So great, IT am told, is the care taken to ensure that 
only the best of materials and workmanship is employed 
that the makers feel fully confident in giving a five years’ 
guarantee with this chassis. PELHAM COCHRANE, 

* * * * 

The Motoring Editor will be glad to answer questions or 

draw up itineraries for readers, 
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A Library List 


Reruiwwts :—The Watsons. By Jane Austen. (Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 7s. Gd.)- John Keats’ Poems. Replica. 
(Noel Douglas. 5s.) Percy Bysshe Shelley's Adonais. 
Replica. (Noel Douglas. 4s. 6d.) Jane Eyre. By 


Charlotte Bronté. A Kentucky Cardinal and - iftermath. 
By J. Lane Allen. The Fables of Aesop- Culture 
and Anarchy. By Matthew Arnold. Don Juan. By 
Lord Byron. Little Women. By 1. M. Alcott. (The 
Modern Readers’ Series. Macmillan. 5s. each.) 
Miscetiannous :—The Ruthwell Cross. By Rev. J. 1. 
widdie. (Robert Dinwiddie, Dumfries. 3s. 6d.) 
Wanderings in Anglo-Saxon Britain. By Arthur Weigall. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) The Nature of Man. 
By G. A. Dorsey. (Harpers. 38s. 6d.) Russia from 
Within. By Herbert Bury. (Churchmans Publishing Co. 
8s. 6d.) Bouquet. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) The Verdict of Bridlegoosc. By Llewellyn 
Powys. (Cape. 9s.) The Three Royal Monkeys. 
By Walter de la Mare. New Edition. (Faber and 
Gwyer. 3s. Ody) Modern Lawn Tennis. By Lili de 
Alvarez. (Bodley Head. 3s. 6d.) Narrative of Some 
Passages in the Great War with France. By Sir Henry 
Bunbury. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. By J. J. Mangan. Two Volumes. (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 25s.) 
‘The Gorgon’s Head and Other Literary Pieces. 
By Sir J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan. 15s.) The Literature 
of the Ancient Egyptians. By Adolf Erman. ‘Translated 
by A. M. Blackman. (Methuen. 21s.) 


Trave.: -The Story of Bruges, Ghent and Ypres. Retold 
from the Chronicles of Sir John Froissart by Dorothy 
A. HL. Mills. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 
A Chronicle of Rye. By L. Grant. (Noel Douglas. 8s. 6d.) 


Din- 


Lirverary: 


Everyman's Sussex. By Richard Gilbert. (Robert 
Scott. Bs. 6d.) 
Noveis: -The Belated Reckoning. By Phillis Bottome. 


(Collins. 7s. 6d.) The Tragedy at Freyne. By Anthony 


Gilbert. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) Mother Knows Best, and 
Other Stories. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Allan and the Ice-Gods. By H. Rider Maggard. 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


This Week in London 


Monday, May 30th, at 8.0 p.m. THe CouNtTRysipn- Our 
Heritace. By Mrs. C. P. Trevelyan. Under the auspices of the 
Efficiency Club. At Vernon House, Park Place, St. James's Street, 
SW. 1 

‘Tuesday, May 3ist, al 5.30 p.m. CAN we po WirdouT SUZANNE ? 


A Debate between Commander O. Locker-Lampson and Mr. C. B. 
Cochran. At the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. In aid of King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 
Tickets from the Secretary, 7, Walbrook, F.C. 4. Also MemMoriar 
Exurstrion or MarrNne PAINTINGS AND LANpscares. By W. P. W. 
Dana. At Gieves’ Art Gallery. From June Ist to 4th. 

Wednesday, June Ist, at 8.30 p.m. THe Morninc or THE YEAR- 
A Choral Ballet. At the Parry Theatre, Royal College of Music. 

Friday, June 3rd. CARLYLE AS AN Historian. By CG. M. 
Trevelyan. At the Roval Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle 
Street, W. 1. 


—- - — 


- MOTORWAYS. 


THE LUXURY WAY IS TO MOTOR WAY. 


Phere is a booklet which every intending traveller should read. It 

tell ut all about the luxury tours, planned for your pleasure by 

Motorway It shows you clearly how vastly superior is the road- 

way e railway, and the Pullman Motor Saloon to the train, 
SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR.., 


fer Brochure J. 


MOTORWAYS, LTD... 23 J, Haymarket, S.W. 1. 








“A straightforward and 


HUMAN POWER 


By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., who succeeded Sir Herbert Barker 
at Hamilton House. With Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


sensibk ccount of how to 


Atholl, K.T. With 31 Iilustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. -net. 
Chapters are included on Rheumatism, Arthritis, Nervous 
Exhaustion and Curative Exercises. Illuminating references 


Defective 
ach case being 


ire made also to Blood 
Visic on, Flat Foot, etc., 
clearly indicated, 


Pressure, Constipation, 
the natural treatment in e 





Traih: “ An admirable treatise.” 
/ fimes: “ There is much sound, sensible advice in this 
LONDON, W.1 


| MILLS & BOON LTD. 49 Rupert Street, 














The Land o’ Cakes 


There are so many things to do in a Scottish holiday that 
even the long Scottish day will hardly be long enough for 
them all 


Scotland is the home of golf, tennis flourishes there; bathing, 
boating, fishing, mountain climbing and long tramps across 
the heather are all part and parcel of a Scottish holiday. 


You'll walk so far and play so hard in the fine Scottish 
air that four good Scottish meals a day will hardly satisiy you. 


Whether you stay at a popular seaside town or in a homely 
little village in the mountains, you'll be well fed and looked 
after. The Scottish guidwile and her scones and girdle cakes 
are renowned the world over. 





The following pamphlets about Scotland may be had from any LMS 
Station or town office, or from the Divisional ey senger Conimercial 
Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 
Scottish ‘Touri Prowrar I TI Central } 
LMS Scottish Hotels Oban anil 
Clyde Coast Steamboat From t! G ' 

sions - = North Sea S$ ' 
Dumfries and Gallowa . os a : : M 
Edinburgh and th Scottish he ge Babies 

Borderland oS al North = " 
The here hire Coast a > 8 pS thspey : t Tora 
The Clyde Coast - - - oo birth - : - - ° 4 

( le to Scottish Holiday R 1 ! 


SCOTLAND BY 


LMS 


LONDON - MIDLAND 
and SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 


at Glasgow, Edinburgh. gy a 


vleneagle . 
Dornoch, Strathpeffer, I $s. 


EUSTON ST. PANCRAS 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
po ee : 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS FOR 
ABNORMAL YEAR, 





pIVIDEND INCREASED-BUILDING UP SUBSTANTIAL 
QESERVES FOR THE FUTURE NEW INTERESTS 
ACQUIRED. 


the Third Ordinary General Meeting of Allied Newspapers, 


Ltd., was held on Tuesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. Sir 





William E. Berry, Bt. (Chairinan of the company), presided, and 
was supported by his colleagues on the board, namely: Mr. J. 
(omer Berry (Deputy Chairman), Sir Edward M. Iliffe, C.B.E., 


wP., Mr. William Will, Mr. J. D. 
Mr. J. Murray Allison, Mr. Leonard and Mr. R. J. Barrett. 
The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Oldham, F.C.E.S.) read the 
onvening the meeting, and Sir Gilbert Garnsey, on behalf of his 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.), read the report of the 


Jeremiah, Mr. A. Paterson, 


> 
vees, 


notice 


irm (Messrs. 
yuditors. 


Sirk WittiamM Berry's Serrcu. 


The Chairman, who was received with applause, said : My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, With your permission | propose to take the 
ysual course on these occasions and treat the report and balance 
sheet as Ir ad. 

The report before you shows that our profits are down as compared 
with 1925 by £77,570. It would have very extraordinary 
thing indeed, in the circumstances, if the figures had not reflected 
the labour troubles, and 1} would like to say very definitely, speaking 
that we consider the 
On these results 
J woull make two further comments of a general character. The 
first is that your directors, as they have stated in their report, are 
quite confident that if it had trading, the 
profits for 1926 would have been in excess of those for 1925: and 
the other, that we have charged every penny of extra cost to the 
not drawn on any reserve to meet 


been a 


for myself and the whole of my colleagues, 
results achieved for 1926 eminently satisfactory. 


been a normal year’s 


year's revenue account and have 
the abnormal expenditure and Joss of revenue which we have had 
to face 

One other has contributed to the lower profits, and that 
is the betting tax, which formed part of the 1926 Budget. This 
tax had the effect of seriously dislocating the operations of the 
racing industry. The every evening 
paper in the country have suffered. We have shared in the common 
lot. The uncertainty which still exists in the 
causing US loss of revenue this year, but this, of course, compared 
with the national industrial trouble last year, is a comparatively 


factor 


early sporting editions of 


racing world is 


unimportant matter. 

Proceeding now to the consideration of the fipures in the balance 
sheet. vou will see that we have commenced the redemption of our 
lebentures in accordance with the terms of the trust deed, and the 
amount outstanding is reduced to £967,750. The item following 
that of sundry including provision for taxation, is 
£683,285. or £97,208 more than last year. This increase is largely 
explained by the fact that the reserve for taxation is more than it 
was last year 


creditors 


The first item on the assets side is roughly £40,000 more than last 
vear. due chiefly to our new buildings at Manchester, to which | 
shall make further reference later. Stock in trade is up by some 
£43,000 and eash by roughly £14,000. The iter of investments 
has increased from £3,007 to : We retain under this 
heading the cost of our 1,000,000 £1 Allied Northern 
Newspapers—namely, £3,007—and the balance is made up of 
marketable investments and a small amount of trade investments. 

You will doubtless remember that last 
the balance sheet the item of preliminary expenses, including stamp 
duties, With the aid of the allocation to 
reserve which we made last year, that item has disappeared alto- 
gether, leaving still a credit to the general reserve of £120,000. 
Subject to your approval to-day, we propose to place a sum of 
£130,000 to that account from the year’s trading, and we shall 
then have a total general reserve of £250,000. It is perhaps 
worth while to draw your attention to the fact that, including this 
year’s allocation, we have placed to reserve in our three vears’ 
trading a total of £776.647, which. with the amount we propose to 
varry forward £116,106—is equal to nearly 45° per 
cent, of our Ordinary share capital. 





shares in 


year there appeared in 


amounting to £526,647. 


namely, 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS. 


Adding to the profits for the year the sum of £102,352 carried 
forward from last year, and deducting the interest on Debentures, 
the Preference dividend, and the interim Ordinary dividend of 5 pei 
cent there remains 4£358,106 Your after 
making the allocation to reserve, to pay a final dividend of 7 per 
rent. on the Ordinary making 12 per cent. for the vear. 
There will then remain to be carried forward £116,106, as against the 
£102,352 brought in. 

{As T have intimated to you on previous occasions, your directors 
are convinced that it is their duty in the best interests of the 
company to pursue a cautious and conservative financial policy. 
To some people it may appear to be contrary to that policy to 
merease the dividend on the Ordinary shares in respect of a vear 
We have felt justified, however, 


directors propose, 


share S, 


when the profits show a decline. 


im regarding the drop in profits as being due to abnormal causes, 
and we have 


also taken into account the very large sums which 
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have placed to reserve in : You 
interested to note that after deducting Debenture and 
interest, the profits for the year amount to £335,753 equal to 
21 per cent. (before deducting tax) on the Ordinary capital, as 
compared with our distribution of 12 per cent. less tax. 





been previous years inay be 


Preference 


The report states that the profits do not include any dividend 
from Allied Northern Newspapers. This company has been in 
existence for two years, and I am happy in being able to inform you 


that the trading results of the subsidiary companies controlled by 
Allied Northern Newspapers continue to be of a satisfactory 
character. From the purely financial aspect, I can repeat what J 


up in the 
erve for the 


have told you before, that we are building operations of 
our subsidiary a very future benefit of 
shareholders in Allied Newspapers. It is, of course, obvious that 
we could have dividend 
equal to the decrease in profits. We have not 
reasons. The first is that as we did not consider it 
pay more than a 12 per cent. 
and the have utilising 
our surplus funds in the acquisition of further propertie Of this 
you can rest assured, the formation of Allied Northern Newspapers 
has proved a great and each of its constituent 
has carned profits on a scale fully justifying the price paid for them. 

One feeling that is ever with that this 
company, and all the newspapers connected with it, should at all 
times have adequate reserves to meet any contingency which may 
arise. We esteem it 
that the interests of our Preference 
and to see that if we have to face competition in any direction we are 
well equipped and fully prepared to meet it. That is what has 
dictated our conservative methods in matters of finance, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the high position and reputation which 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd., has won in the world is largely 
due to this determined policy. Whit 


a steady prosperity, competition is often very keen. 


substantial r 


brought into our accounts a more than 


done so for two 


sound finance to 


dividend on our Ordinary shares, it 


was unnecessary second is that we heen 


SUCCESS, 


ompanies 


present your directors is 


to be one of ow primary duties to make sure 


share holders are we ll se ured, 


busine 


newspapers are experrencing 


ALLIED NORTHERN EXTENSIONS, 


During t year Allied Northern 
extension to its subsidiary companies by acquiring the whole of the 
issued share capital of North Eastern N (1926), Ltd., 
Middlesbrough. This company owns and publishes an old-estab- 
lished and highly successful evening ( or two other 
publications. The North £ Daily Gazette covers a large 
thickly populated industrial area, and is the only 
circulating in the larger part of that ar 





Newspapers mad lurtlier 
i 


ew “papers 





papel 
sieri and 


evening paper 


A larger and more important contract was made later in the year, 
and finally completed ii January last. when Allied Northern 
acquired control of the Daily Sketch and Sunday Herald. These 
two highly successful journals represent form of newspaper 
for which we are convinced there ji large and growing field, and 
for the de velopment of which we possess very great facilities. 


You will probably have noticed that the Sunday Herald is now 
known as the Sunday Herald and Sunday Graph We have found 


that the title Sunday Herald has led to # certaim amount of contu- 


sion, and it is our intention in due course to make the he 
paper the Nunday Gra phi 
THe SUNDA aye) 
In London we own, as you know, the Sunday 7 lie ws 


Sunday journalisin. 


and | hope you 





p sition in 


paper which has achieved a dotmin 
Sunday 7 


Those of you who are readers of thi 
all are 
that newspaper. 

Times had led the 
issue of thirty-two pages. 
Times has become a frequent one 


continued success oj 
that the Sunday 
paper to tt uke an 
Suiday 


need no assurance from me as to the 
Last vear I referred to the tact 
way by being the first Sunday 
lo-day that size in the case of the 
) Our 


advertising figures again 


show a substantial gain, and what is even more tinportant, we have 


every reason to believe that we have retained and even increased the 
. 7" 


esteem and respect of our readers. I could y a lot more about the 
Sunday Times, but after all, 1 think that that journal, almost more 
than any other newspaper in the country, can be left to speak for 
itself. 

In Neweastle, as at Glasgow, our newsp: have had a satis- 
factorv vear, and if it had not been for the | e should have 
had a record year in each centre. 

At CUlasgow the building operation uve een completed, and 
our three journals there—the Daily Record, the Glasqou Brening 
News, and the Sunday Mail—are now all issued from the one office 


All three newspapers have recovered satisfactorily trom tl strut 


and are making good progr 


In conchiding my review « j j I would 
that we can sately laim to be nore rol tablished in 
each of our centres than we wert vi vO i that our confidence 
in the future progress oI th ¢ i 1 j vu {on 
than it has ever been beio1 

I beg to move: That the rej i} 1s and statement 
of accounts for the yeer 1926 received and adovted. and that 
the dividends. reserves, and appropriations recominended therein 
be approved, 

I i - 

Mr. J. Gomer Berry (Deputy Chairman) » led tl solution, 
which was carried unanimously 

On the motion of Sir Edward M. [Mlitte, C.B.1., led by 
Mr. R. J. Barrett, the retiring directors. Mr. A. Paterson, Mr. 


William Will and Mr. J. Murray Allison. were unanimously re-elected, 
as were also the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co Whe 
meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chunman 


and the Directors, 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


LORD KYLSANT’S ADDRESS. 


Tus Annual General Meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
was held on May 25th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., The Lord 
Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), presiding. 

‘The Secretary (Mr. D. I. Conradi) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditor's report, 

The Chairman said: For eighty-eight years the vessels of this 
old-established shipping company have, under Royal Charter, 
been carrying mails, passengers and cargo to and from various 
parts of the world, and the company can justly claim to have 
contributed in no small measure to the development of British 
overseas trade. It is now twenty-four years since | had the honour 
of becoming Chairman of the company. 

The Accounts reflect the abnormal conditions which obtained 
last vear as the result of the general strike and the prolonged 
coal stoppage. Whilst indications in the earlier part of last year 
pointed in the direction of a general recovery from the protracted 
depression in trade, all hope of this was frustrated by the industrial 
troubles which followed. Operating expenses were substantially 
higher by reason of the extra cost of coal and otherwise, whilst 
exports of manufactured goods diminished. As a precautionary 
measure, the Court of Directors thought it well, in October last, 
to refrain from declaring an interim dividend, but, after providing 
for taxation, debenture interest and preference dividends, and 
writing off depreciation on the basis of 5 per cent. per annum 
from the first cost of the fleet, they now recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, less Income Tax. 





Wurre Srar Line. 

Stockholders are naturally interested in the part our company 
has taken in bringing back from America to this country the 
control of the White Star Line, which the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan secured twenty-live years ago. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that the important additional 
interests secured by the Royal Mail Company through the acquisi- 
tion of the White Star Line will, by extending the sphere of our 
operations, which are now world-wide, prove a source of increased 
strength to the Company. 

The Royal Mail Company had associations for many years in the 
past with the North Atlantic Trade, through their Service from 
Southampton to and from New York via the West Indies. After 
the non-fulfilment of the Contract of 1919 to which T have referred, 
we inaugurated what was known as the Royal Mail Line’s * Comfort 
Route” from Southampton and the Continent to New York, which 
Service was performed by our four “OQ” boats. In view of the 
important interests in the North Atlantic Trade secured by the 
A reement of November, 1926, our Service on this route has now 
heen merged into that of the White Star Line. We intend to do all 
in our power to maintain and enhance the great traditions of the 
White Star Line in the trans-Atlantic Trade. 

AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 

In addition to our increased participation in the North Atlantic 
Trade, we have, by the acquisition of the White Star Line, again 
become largely interested in the Australasian Trade. Besides the 
regular Service to and from Australia which the White Star Line 
has carried on for many years, the famous Aberdeen Line to 
Australia, founded over a century ago by Messrs. George Thompson 
and Company, has also become one of the associated Companies, 
through the acquisition of the White Star Line. In addition the 
acquisition secures us a large interest in the Shaw Savill and Albion 
Company Limited, whose vessels, jointly owned by the White Star 
Line, trade with New Zealand. 

Tue Freer. 

Our Fleet has been maintained in the highest state of efficiency 
throughout the year, whilst we have continued to devote the 
closest attention to economy in all departments. The gross regis- 
tered tonnage of the Fleet of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany and R.M.S.P. Meat Transports, Ltd., is 383,073 tons, whilst 
the gross register tonnage of the Combined Fleets of the Royal 
Mail Company and its Associated Shipping Companics now aggre- 
gates 2,639,193 tons. 

As illustrating the magnitude and extent of the combined activ- 
ities of the Royal Mail and its Associated Companies, the following 
particulars for the twelve months ended December 31st, 1926, will 
he of interest. During that period the vessels of the Associated 
Shipping Companies, exclusive of the White Star Line, covered 
over 17,150,000 miles, and made nearly 70,000 entries into ports, 
whilst they carried over 1,165,000 passengers and over 12,150,000 
tons of cargo. In connexion with these operations, the average 
daily total number of men employed on the vessels was over 28,750 
and the number of Shore Staff 20,400. 

Moror VESSELS. 

Whilst motor cars have become a recognised part of the daily 
life of the nation, the motor vessel is still somewhat of a novelty 
to a large number of people. Although motor vessels are certainly 
not yet so prevalent as motor cars, I may mention that the Royal 
Mail and its Associated Companies have been running motor vessels 
for more than ten years, and now own 42 motor vessels, whilst 
they have a number of vessels at present under construction, nearly 


\ —_——:_"* 
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note that up to December 31st last the mileage which h, 
traversed by the motor ships of the Group since they were Placed 
in commission aggregated over 7,375,000 miles. On the othe 
hand, | am not one of those who believe that the days of the etees. 
ship are over, any more than I believe that the horse wil] ever he 
entirely replaced by the motor car, as it will, in my opinion, = 
be highly valued for many purposes. In spite of the 
labour troubles, the Company fully maintained its vari 
Services throughout the year. 


ud been 


always 
prolonged 
US Tegular 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

There was an increase in the volume of saloon passenger traffic 
by our vessels engaged in the South American Trade, whilst a 
slight improvement also took place in the number of third-clagg 
passengers. The fine new passenger motor vessels ‘ Asturias’ and 
* Alcantara’ have come up to our expectations in every respect 
These vessels have evoked expressions of the highest appreciation 
both from those who have travelled by them and in the great South 
American Republics which they serve. 

Since the end of the War the current of National life and of 
British Trade and Commerce has not yet had a chance to become 
normal. The past year was an exceptional one from many points of 
view, but I hope and believe that it saw the culminat on and eon. 
clusion of a long series of difficult and unsettled years. Th» general 
trade of the country is now slowly recovering, although there are 
still about a million unemployed. There are, nevertheless, aspects 
which may be regarded as distinctly encouraging. 

I am personally a believer in the principle of trade cycles, which 
throughout my business life have usually been of seven to ten 
years’ duration ; it is now just over seven years since the slump 
began, and I inclme to the view that the upward movement, 
although as yet not very pronounced, has already begun—thear, 
hear)—and I hope the heavy burden of taxation which trade and 
industry is still carrying may before long be lightened. If only 
Labour troubles can be avoided, we should see a steady and in. 
creasing improvement in Trade, and, within a reasonable time, 
and perhaps sooner than many people anticipate, we may witness 
such betterment that all those at present unemployed who are 
employable and who also desire work may be absorbed back into 
industry. Any improvement in British Trade and Industry is 
bound to react favourably upon British Shipping. In recent months, 
the amount of laid-up tonnage has been steadily decreasing, which 
in itself is a not unimportant sign, whilst there are promising 
evidences of a more active movement of trattic. ‘The Royal Mail 
Company is keeping its great organization up-to-date and abreast 
of the times, and is in a position to take advantage of better times 
as they materialize. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted 
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‘LOST WITHOUT IT’ 


Kage 2 OM When you know the Topley 
; you will understand why those 
who use it say they’d feel lost 
without it. People don’t say 
that about luxury fittings or 
even about merely interesting 
“ gadgets.” : 


 SRAPLEY 


GRADIENT & PERFORMANCE METER 


keeps you informed on all those points that mean 

satisfaction from your car. Why drive haphazard? 

It is so much better motoring when you know. 
Write for particulars now. 


TAPLEY & CO., Belvidere Works, Totton, Hants. 




















| UNITED KINGDOM 
| PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


| FUNDS EXCCED £15,750,000. 
| 





The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., M.P. 


Chairman - - 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C.2. 








all of which will be fitted with motor engines. It is interesting to 





"PHONE: CITY 4062 (3S LINES) 
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LIT UP WITH 8 
THE LAMP OF GOODWILL fe 


The progress of the Building Society movement is ob 
“4 hopeful sign of national stability ’—that is the ans 
Prime Minister’s own phrase. e 
The Abbey Road Building Society, having shared ¢ 
in the pioneer work, has won a place in the fore- ae 
front of the movement. It has grown from the oS 
small body of enthusiastic investors who began ey 
with a capital of under £2,000 over fifty years ago, ? 
until to-day it is the largest Building Society in oe 
the metropolitan area, and has funds totalling 
£6,000,000, and a membership of over 60,000. 
To enable the Society to deal efficiently with this ¢ 
huge volume of business, new Head Offices have 9 
just been completed, and will be known henceforth 
as Abbey House. A fine modern building, specially 
designed for the various activities of a modern 
Building Society, Abbey House combines the dignity 
appropriate to a large Banking business with the 
homeliness equally appropriate to a large Building 
Society. 


A booklet telling of the growth of the Abbey Road Society, e 
and giving full details of the facilities it affords for » 
profitable investment, will be sent post free on request. ¢ 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD .: 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
GENERAL MANAGER 


City Office: 
145 MOORGATE, E.C.a 
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HAROLD BELLMAN - 


Present Head Office: 
16 FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8 





And at 
MANCHUSTER 
Rrorwict 
PLYMOUTH 


2 
€ 


And at 
BEDFORD 
BLACK POOL 





BRISTOL READING 
COVENTRY BOUTHEND- 
GOLDERS ON-SEA 
GrEEN WATFORD 
ETc. 











ABBEY HOUSE 
Upper Baker Street, London, N.W.1 


To be opened on June and by the Minister of Health, 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. 
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T is a perfect sample of what a genuinely 
pure Cider should be; guaranteed the pure 
juice of vintage apples and nothing else. 

Produced throughout every process with the same 

care and judgment as the finest Wines. Indeed 

it is a very choice Apple Wine, offered in “Sweet,” 

“ Medium ” and “ Dry ” varieties. 

Note the name and ask for it at the Club, the 

Hotel, the Restaurant Car on the train; there is 

Much 


justly can be claimed for it as a specific for those 


nothing so good as a thirst quencher. 


with tendencies to Gout or Rheumatic, owing to 
its notable freedom from the acidity found in 
inferior and 
most carefully and suc- 
avoided in 


ciders, 


cessfully 
“ Golden Pippin.” 


olden 
"ppin 
























~ 7 _ SA 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. ies 
ll \d 
. 
If you have not made the acquaintance of ‘‘ GOLDEN & i 
PIPPIN ” we will send you, carriage paid in England = , 
and Wales, a sample dozen Champagne Pints for C 
8/6 inclusive of bottles and case, Please give us the } yr 
name and address of your usual Supplier so that G 
. sunnhes © > wea through n ‘ind! Sce this Trade 
future supplies can be arran A ths gh bien. K ! y Ag Be 
state whether you requir Sweet, Medium, hottie, whether 
“Dry,” or Assorted. Only on ich sample case can bottied locally 
or by the 
be sent to anyone, Makers. 


& CO. LTD. 
HEREFORD. 


AVENUE 2830, 


WM. EVANS 
4 WIDEMARSH, 


London Office: 14 BILLITER STREET, E.C. 3. Tel.: 
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“INCURABLES” | 


£10,000 STILL 
FOR PERMANENT INGREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Since 
Alexandra was the 


Augmentation of Pensions’ 
object of increasing the 
of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 

There are over 300 pensioners on the books. 
help so that these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this 
increase for the remainder of their days? 
of living called urgently for this augmentation. 


Contributions should be sent to EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 


CHARITY APPEALS 








: 

me! 
i 
Peuroerrserseroerserernemrerseranrac 


NEEDED 


and until her lamented death, the late Queen = 
Patroness of this Institution at Streatham, 
ich she often referred as her “ pet charity.’ = 
perpetuate Her Maje sty’s memory, the “ Queen Alexandra = 
* Fund has been inaugurated with the = 
annual pensions to Incurable Sufferers = 


Will you kindly 


1503, 










The rise in the cost 


TIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR IN THIS ISSUE. 2 


parooroeroeoeraus 


BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED TO 6 
REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- 


o 
2: UO Vin 
‘ 








British Home & Hospital 








= Wud itil 


Fé 














Soc 


of | 


CAR 





Office : 
ll NAMM 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 


seafarers. 


for Incurables. A 
72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


iety are daily called upon for help, not only to 


ishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


Bankers: Witriams Deacon's Bank, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


LTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Lip, 

















This Institution has served our maritime 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these 





RNL 


FOR 103 YEARS 


people in Peace and 
War alike, and 


OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824, 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 


were never more needed than to-day. 


qualities, 
and who 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER? 


The Institution is supported solely by Voluntary 


Contributions, 


Wiil you do what every Briton should and become a 5/- Subscriber? 


THE DARL Or GEORGE 


HARROWBY, ¥ — M.A 


Honorary Treasurer. Secreta 


ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





[| NOON 








LONDON POOR CLERGY 


HOLIDAY FUND. 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington) 
Administered by the Venerable the Archdeacons of 


the Diocese of London. 


The object of the FUND is to 
Holidays for the poorer Clergy in the whole Diocese of 
London, and in addition it makes Block Grants to the 
Dioceses of London-over-the-Border. 


assist in provid 


ing 


Contributions to the Fund, which are MUCH 
NEEDED, addressed to the Hou. Treasurer, the Rez 
Lewis Gilbertson, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.4, will be gratefully acknowledged 





DO 


A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 


WILL YOU 


THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? This fund 
has given many thousands of poor neglected 
children a memorable and joyful chapter in 
their otherwise joyless and comfortless lives. 





help 
4,000 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


each year. 


parent of their responsibility. 
or iielias children dealt with 
and support 


without relieving 


} 
evlected, 


children 
destitute, mn wayward, 


£12,000 a vear needed for work of rescue 





and ¢ 


Please 








LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


worthy of 


of children. President: Lord Aberdare. Secretary: Fredk. James, 
117 Victoria House, Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
| ERADICATE DISEASE ‘'"! | 


(Founded 1746) 


opportunity to beceme young women 


| 
| 
| 
OW ROAD, », Ws | 


ive the patient wn 
our race. 





send a beter donation to pani, 283 HARR 














THE SOCIETY FOR THE 

PROPAGATION OF THE 

GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS 


15 TUFTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Founded wit - th authority of the House of Convas on, 
Incorporat, by Ro Charter i by H we en 
Sune 23rd, 1701. 

President: His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 





“‘ The Call from our own people overseas.” 
“* Certain Societies work both for our own people over- 
seas and for the non-Christian world, pre-eminently the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which ever 
since its foundation in 1701 has always steadily borne 
in mind the needs of our people.” 


—* The World Call to the Church,” p. 37. 





ud Donations should be made payable to The 
“ Drummonds’ Branch, Royal Bank olf 


Subscription 
Treasurer and = crosse: 
Scotland.” 


They may be paid thi “+ Loe: ul Associations of the S.1.G. or 


sent direct to S.P.G. House,  Tufton Strect, Westminster, S.W. ! 
The Society's Official Organ, “ The Miss ion Field,”’ price 2d., can 
he ordered through any Bookseller. Catalogue of the Soci 


application. 
(Rev.) STACY 


literature will be sent on 
WADDY, Secretary. 
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— SINGLE BAY 
(as illustrated) 
Height ... 7ft. in. 
The Governments ple oe re 
with cight movable 
£4 17 6 
Back ...17/6 extra 
Cus se Pa 






Pratts comes exclusively 
from the world’s richest 
source of supply. 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 





Libraco Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the 
varying heights of your books, and can be 
added to at any future time. All parts are 
standardised and will 
fit on, no matter when 
purchased. 

It is economical, 
able, perfectly 
and of 

appearance. 
The Shelving is packed 
flat, but can readily be 


erected, without exertion or 
technical skill. 


dur- 
rigid 
handsome 





Tliustrated List 63 sc) 
ost on appli 
IB A DWA ARF 
LB RAC OAK BOOKCASE 
EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES Bie hg Boag ” 


62, 62,Cannonst, »LONDON wide * S. 35/- 


TELE PHONE ARRIAGE Pain, 

























Fit companion | 


of man’s leisure. 
GOLD BLOCK has a 
happy knack of pleas- 
ing those men who are 
a little fastidious in the 
choice of their tobacco. 


GOLD 
BLOCK 


ae 7 Peon” 




















A T aeproprinte 
eid ty fee 
20 for 3 5O for 3/0 _ 
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SUMMER SEA TRAVEL 
THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR 


= 
SQ 
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—" 


programme of ocean holidays at moderate fares 
Cruises from London by the RANCHI, one of 
four beautiful new Indian mail stcamers of 16,600 tons, 
alone afford sufficient choice to engage everybody's 
attention. They are tabulated below. 


FOURTEEN DAYS FOR TWENTY POUNDS 


Then there are sea-trips at reduced summer fare 
» may begin on Friday of any week by emb: 
P. & QO. mail steamer at Tilbury fo 
Tangier, Marseilles or Egypt. From Marseill 
go to the Riviera for the summer bathing season, a 
of kindly weather, warm seas and (but this applies ; 
to Gibraltar, Morocco and Egypt) reduced hotel tariff 


"To P. & O. Company offers a generously varied 


OR Summer _ night- 

wear ‘“ LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas are clean, cool 
and comfortable. They 
possess all the softness of 
silk, are very durable, 
and are much cheaper 


a 





arranged by the P. & O. Company for its passengers. A 


{ 
epenctncesg & er Ao ee 
“LUVISCA” SHIRTS AND | ling second saloon, or £25 if travelling first 
SOFT COLLARS too are smart, CRUISES BY P. & O. S.S. RANCHI 
serviceable and economical for Monaco, Corsica, Sardinia, &c. pene 


June 3 17 Days 
The Atlantic Islands and Morocco 
June 21 17 Days 
Bergen and the Fjords ... 
*July 9. 13 Days 
Bergen and the Fjords ... eee 
*July 23. 13 Days 20 Gns 
Norway, Sweden, Finland ... 
*Aug. 6 19 Days 40 Gns 
Greece, Constantinople, & eee 
Sept. 10. 28 Days 48 Gns 
*From Leith at 2 Gns. less, two days late) 
tRerths available from 53 Gns.; {From 33 Gn 


present-day wear—per- 


fect in cut, style and 
finish . . . always fresh 
and new looking. 


66 


ee Pe 4 ee ke i eo” 


} 


For pictorial handbooks of these cruises or 
application should be made to P. & O. House 
Grosvenor, Manager), 14, Cockspur Strect, S.W : 
P. & O. City office is at 122 Leadenhall Street, where als¢ 


full information may be had. 


REDUCED P. & O. WINTER FARES 
INDIA or CEYLON 100 Gns. RETURN. 








PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 


LooK FOR THE REGISTERED 
“LUVISCA” TAR ON EVERY CAR- 
MENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 

i} ih ficulty tn ebta ng, write 
COURTAULDS LTD Dep 98M), 
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; TOURS to MADEIRA or CANARY 


ISLANDS 


at reduced return fares- 


Also fortnightly CRUISES~-from London 
to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 
and back, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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feed Ae | New Revised Edition. 
. | THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 
“Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
etc., ete. 

“Everybody should read this little book.’’—Scotsman. 
_“ The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 

and convincing.”—~-Medical Record. 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
| 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


j Consultations free. "Phone: Victoria 2215. 
ons 
\ 


per ] / Oa. Oz. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 














M ert Butler, Established 1344, | West End Office: 17 Northumberland Av enue, W.C. 2. 
1 l Ie 7 my (of } Paid up Capita ides < A aiid F £4,000,0 
(sreat Brit 4 lrel » Ltd. W.A.278 | Reserve Fund rs - £ 3,810,000 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter + 4,900,000 
} Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
i description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 





throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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| Player's will please 
| you! 


| 
F you like real tobacco 
you'll enjoy Player’s 
Navy Mixture. It has 
the genuine, inimitable 
flavour that belongs to 
high-grade tobaccos. 
Blended with the utmost 
skill and care it provides 
a smoke harmony that is 
distinctly pleasant and 
satisfying. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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The triumph of the Spring—by a new writer 


FAIRYHOOD 


At all Libraries. 7s. 6d. net 
A novel of May moods—-fresh as the first roses 
blossoming into an exultant storm of colour and 
emotion. A study in temperament, 








LONDON: STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 
& Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment te Ilis Majesty the King 


PPI FAIA Fa¥s 
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The First No. 
of this 
Striking New 
6d. Magazine 
sent FREE 


to every reader of 
the “ Spectator.” 
This offer is limited to the 
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month of June (abroad 3 
longer), and so to avoid dis- 
appointment send a PA. at “ite 
once to the address below. 
HEALTH FOR ALL take ey it he 
place of the magazine “Natural | see ingly ina message 
Health Mr Stanley Lief, | which broad- led dern 
N.D., D.O., D.C., the founder | and sane curative methods 
and principal of the famou have for the sick and lame 
Home of Health, Champneys, HEALTH FOR ALL i raight 
Tring, is the Editor of this forward Orig 
new monthly, and he will un ing; i hed 
fold, cach month, some of the | fox YOL 
secrets of his amazing success An impor featu 
in treating disease Healt} Advice Service, b 
HEALTH FOR ALL sets out which tremely v able help 
to teach people, in a popular is giv oy M 
manner, how to live lives of St I ‘ 
health; how to secure a sure most 
return to health should they be ucces illy at 
F onanen medssngnnnnese : sncascace - --- 
: SOME IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS. 
| tates the“ D A 8 - 
8 tl Ed i ! Late 2 1). 
s Its Ca ( I D.O i 
j We Got ‘ i L. fl ) D 
The Pi ! ( 
i Germ.” by B ) \ 
, t ( Sanf I i 
1} « M. ' i 
' 


SEND FOR A FREE TRIAL COPS 7 ONG! 
HEALTH FOR ALL, 77 Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 
OCPPP DPD PP PP PEPE OPS BD IPA DES PP PPP PEI OVI FS 
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anew numanist 
“The bravest, witti 
Middle \ge ha ( ; 1 
“T know of nothing like it in English 
except Burke’s l 
| I say that it deserves a place along 
side that immortal classic high 
| . 11 7 ’ * 
| praise could scarcely be gi 
| _ » ’ 
| —(From 
| . 
“ Anyone who fails enjoy 
scholar or general reader—is p 
foundly to be pitied. ‘There are in tt 
| romance and humour and learning 
| (George Sauitsl in the ¢ ays 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


Human happiness and a stable civilization itself rests so obviously 
upon wise and healthy marriage as their bedrock that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. It may well oe. doubted if ever 
there was a time when literature of the right stamp was ne¢ ‘ded 
more than it is to-day. There are books that sap moral strength, 
that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the ugliness of 
sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the re ader. The surest way 
to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the n= pon listed below 
contain only clean, honest, straightforward informat 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH 
CONTROL) 8ty Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
A nnique Book of Counsel. 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 6 9 
An invaluable guide to married happiness, 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO ) cach or any 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES Sumi 
Ry Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. : 
Nothing like these studies of human relation- 
hip has ever before appeared in print. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book. j 


MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND 

AFTER By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
Full of important information and advice con- 
veyed in a lucid and straightforward manner, 


THE PERFECT WIiF 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALF. 
\ book which every woman who is already 
married or contemplates marriage should 
read. 

THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 


1/2 


each or the 
three books for 


3/3 


A wonderful book of advice for the Husband 
of to-day and to-morrow. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE. 
The only authentic and illustrated edition, 


13/- 
Modernised and Revised. 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4/ 





By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 

A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest, 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


| 
| 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE- 








7 
Decuments: The War Debts 
The Prayer Book a National Guick 
By the RIGHT REV. 
; PHE LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH, K.C.V.O. 


The Medieval Tendencies of Labour: a Reply to Sir 


Henry 3S! r 
By THE REV. CANON ROBERT J. STURDEE 
Publichouse Management By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 
Socialism amony the Scottish Fishermen before and after 
the Was By J. D. MacDOUGALL 


‘be Futi of the Indian Native States 

By THE RIG HT HON. 

LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G. 
Phe New French Military Organisation 

By A. C. WRIGHT 


A: Apology for Retrenchment ly PENRHYN CHAVE \ 
» Idea of Progress and Goethe's Faust 4 
By FION MckKACHRAN 
Eclipses of the Sun By W. F. DENNING, F.R.A.S. 


fhe Royal Academy, 1927 
By DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER 
Ass Eminent Pirze Court Judge: Sir Samuel Evy 

By E. S.. "ROSCOE 
(Registrar of the Prize Court) 
The Convoy ( tded) By EF. C. BOWDEN-SMITH 
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Annual Subscription, 36s., post free. 





‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents. June, 1927. 3/6 net 
JOFFRE, GALLIENE AND THE MARNE: A REPLY 't9 MR’ 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
By Genera! Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G, | 
} THE TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNTIONS BILL | 
By ARTHUR GREENWOOD, mp | 
DISAKVMVAMENT PROGRESS By H. WILSON HARRIS 
VRANCES TRUE ECONOMIC CONDITION 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
GOVERNMENT 
By Dr, WILLIAM MiLLeER | 
MOUKDEN TO MOSCOW By LADY HOSIE 
SERBIA AND THE MACEDONIANS By Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart, 
; NEW LIGHT ON THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
| By J. L. HAMMOND 
THE GENERAL MOVEMENT OF CRITICISM SINCE 1798 
By ERIC PARTRIOGE 
ALEERYT HOUTIN, HISTORIAN AND HERO OF SINCERITY | 
By Professor Dr. GIOVANNI PIOLI 
SPENGLER AND THE ANTHROPOLOGISTS | 
| By STEPHEN CHANT and MICHAEL JOYCE | 
A SOLDIER PATRIOT’S CENTENARY By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
FOREIGN APFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE GREEK “ GCUMENICAL” 























~SGONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. WC. Orr 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











CURRENT LITERATURE 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
CHRIST AND THE SUBORDINATION OF WOMEN, 


FORTN IGHTLY REV I EW. 


CONTENTS. Jt 1927, 


PRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AS SEEN FROM GENEVA 


THE RHINELAND AGAIN. By “ Avour.’ 
PILSUDSKI AND FHE NEW POLAND. 
EGYPTIAN DOLDRUMS. By Owen Tweepy, 
THE RELATIONS OF THE INDIAN STATES TO BRITISH INDIA, 
By Sir M. F, O'Dwyer, G.C.LE., K.G.S.1 
THE IRISH, PROBLEM. By “* 
BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL EUROPE. By Rowert Macuray, 
THE ROMANCE OF SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMONDS. 

By H. A Bayon, 


THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE DANCE. By A. F. Srevexine 
A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY CO-PARTNERSHIP IN INDU STRY, 
By J. Hi. Miat 
THE HARMONY OF NATURAL LIFE: II. THE MUSIC OF 
SUMMER. By H. W. Sueruearp-Watwyn, M.A., F.N.B.A, 
FRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS, By J. H. Hartey, 
EBB AND FLOW. By Stepuen Gwynn, 
THE STRANGER. By ALGERNON BLackwoot 


ANOTHER VIEW OF PRAYER BOOK 
REVISION. 


INDEX, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & ‘HALL, LTD. 





—- a 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’: 
FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS, 

To China by Submarine. By T. A. Powell. 

A Day with Wordsworth. 

The Brindian. 

The Elusive Trail. By Cyril W. Davson. 
IV. A Threat. YV. Revolutionaries. VI. The 
Voleano’s Revenge. VII. The End of the Trail. 
VIII. San Salvador. 

The Salving of the Chang Chu. 

K.R. & AL. 3y Bartimeus. 

Promotion. 3y Sir Hugh Clifford, G.C.M.G 


From the Outposts.—Among the Kukis. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. Vickers. 


By Jan Gordon. 
Herbert T. Grant. 


By Shalimar. 


In the Caves of Altamira. 


A Mining Camp in Retrespect. By 
Musings without Method— 
Count Benckendorf’s “ Last Days at ‘Tsarskoe-Selo “—Enter 
Kerenski—The Departure for Tobolsék—Martyrdom and Death 
—Labour’s Feeble Opposition to the Trade Unions Bill 
Boosting Shakespeare—A Travestied New Testament. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have * Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 
15s. for six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 








By Duptey Heatucore, 


M acpara,” 


By S. M. Ettis, 








STOLL PICTURE 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


MAY 30th, 3ist and JUNE Ist. BEBE DANIELS and LAWRENCE 
GRAY in ** THE PALM BEACH GIRL"; RENEE ADOREE and 
Ralph Graves in ** BLARNEY," &c. 

JUNE 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Charlie Murray ani Vera Gordon in 
“SWEET DADDIES’; MAE BUSCH and Huntly Gordon ina 
‘“WHEN WE ARE MARRIED?” &e. 





THEATRE, Kingsway 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line pg asa 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





—_—_—_— 

MBROSE McEVOY and GUILLAUMIN 
An ed LEICESTER GALLERLES, 
testes r Square 4. Saturdays, 10—1 








FOR SALE 





Ds 
a —Old Stone Cottage, Dorset; suit writer 
LA ), or artist; perfect repair, no further 
outlay req.—Darracott, Stour Row, Nr. Shaftesbury. 
uxhall landaulette, 25 h.p., 1919 


7 x 
OR SALE.—V: 
k model, excellent condition, p ainted last Aug. £175. 














—Smith, The Knowle, Blunde llsands , Lanes. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
——_ —— 
grass HAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
Ss 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
An ASSISTANT M Is CRESS is required for this 


to leave England at the end of November, 1927, 
successful candidate will be required to teach 
Chemistry, Biology and Elementary Mathematics. A 
Science degree, training and experience are essential. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, 
unmarried, and registered with the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. Commencing Pay, Taels 235 per mensem if 
fully qualified ; if a University Graduate, Taels 260 per 
mensern. No allowances except participation in the 
Buperé ation Fund 
Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of 
each three years if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. 

The value of the Tael may be 
exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class passage 
provided and half pay allowed during the voyage. 
Further particulars and application form may be obtained 





School 
T 











taken at 2s. 6d., but 








of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications must be 
received before Monday, June 20th. 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO, 
Agents for the Mumic ipal Council of Shanghal. 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
May, 1927. 
CQ" JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, FEREDAY 
FELLOWSHIP. An election will be made early 
in Michaelmas Term, 1927, to a Fellowship on MK. 


FEREDAY’S FOUNDATION. The Fellowship is of 
the annual value of £200 and is tenable for three years, 
but in special circumstances the tenure may be extended 
for a further period of three years. Candidates must 
be EITHER of kin to the Founder OR persons born 
in the County of Stafford. They must have qualified 
in Great Britain or in 








for a degree in some University 

the British Dominions. The Fellow-clect’ will be 
required to undertake some course of special study 
or research approved by the electors. Application 
shouli be made to the REV. THE PRESIDENT, ST. 


JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 








NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique 
( Training in Secretarial Method: 6 to 12 months. 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- 
Ing sec ures 1 through Appointments Department.—Cen- 
tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 











MHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
Apel ications are invited for the LECTURESHIP in 
FRENCH 
Salary £450 with contributory Penston. 
Applications to be received before June 28th, 1927. 
Further information may be obtained from 
ANDREW PICKEN, 
Secretary. 
: me QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
Applications are invi ited for the LECTURESHIP 
in Mi DIAEVAL HISTORY. 
Salary £450 with contributory Pension. 
Applications to be received before June 28th, 1927. 


Furt may be obtained from 
ANDREW PICKEN, 
_Secretary. 


her information 





== 
__LEC ‘TURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 








JPastbou RNE.—THE 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS 
ROEHAMPTON LAN E, 8.W. 15. 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. 
TON W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Princir pal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 
Chiesa 


INSTITUTE COL- 
GROVE HOUSE, 

DEMONSTRA- 
KENSING- 


RACHEL McMILLAN TRAINING 
bok NURSERY SCHOOL 
DEPTFORD, 


CENTRE 
TEACHERS, 


T= 


The next Third-Year Course for Certificated Teachers 


begins on August 22nd. Government grant. Additional 
fee, £30. 
Private students are trained at the above centre for 


the Froebel Higher Certificate and for the Nursery School 
Diploma. For particulars apply to the Principal. 


SYSTEM. 


LING’S SWE DISH 
a BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.--Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3vrs. Fees £165 a year For prospectus apply Secretary. 


ee eee OF LONDON 











A Course of two Lectures on VICTOR HUGO'S 
“ LES MISERABLES” will be given (in French) by 
M. LE PROFESSEUR ANDRE LE BRETON (Pro- 
fessor of French Language and Literature (Chaire Victor 
Hugo) at the Sorbonne) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) on WEDNES- 
DAY and THURSDAY, JUNE 8th and 9th, 1927, at 
5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Michael Sadleir, Esq., M.A. 

A Course of three Lectures (illustrated with Lantern 
Slides) on CELTIC ART will be given by PROFESSOR 
R. A. 8. MACALISTER, Litt. D., LL.D., F.S.A. (Pro- 
fessor of Celtic Archaeology, University College, Dublin) 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1) on FRIDAY, JUNE 10th; MONDAY, JUNE 
13th; and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1927, at 
5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., M.A. (The Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture under the Watson Chair Foundation of the 





Sulgrave Manor Board on “THE INFLUENCE OF 
‘ Is AND AMERICAN LAWYERS IN THE 
tICAN REVOLUTION,” will be given by PRKO- 


F ESSOR C. H. VAN TYNE, Ph.D. (Professor of History 
in the University of Michigan) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE (Gower Street, W.C.1) on FRIDAY, JUNE 
3kD, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by The 
— Hon, the Me arquis of Reading, G.C.B., G.U.V.O., 


M.S.L, G. 
ADMISSION WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 


PRE E, 











_ BOY S’ SCHOOLS AND COLL EGES 








A RDING *LY COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—An Euam ination 
for Six Entrance Schok: irships (value £60—£30 p.a.) 
will be held at the College on June l4th and 15th. Apply, 


to the Head-Master. 
VATERHAM 
J 
Four Entrance Sch olen 





SCHOOL, C ATE RHAM, SURREY. 


ships, each up to tho value of 








£40 p.a., will be offered for competition at au Examination 
on June 2ist and 22nd Applications should be made 
to the HEAD-MASTER by June 14th. Candidates 
may not be over 14 years of age at the date oi 
the Es Examir sation, 

D* AN CLOSE s8C SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
An Examination for Six x Scholarships, varying from 
* 80 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 144 years on 
July ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 


Bolton, M.A., Head-Master 


SUFFOLK, 


Clergy.—Apply P. 








ict ngunaienreecon COLLEGE, 


ter,—F. W. Stocks, M.A., 
Oxford. Fees, £90 to £99 per annum. 
Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and three 
£40 per annum (and other awards) offered for competition 
on July Sth. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply Head-Master or 
Secretary. 


ALVE RN.—St. Cuthberts Prep. School for Boys, 
i 7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Field, Swim- 
ning Gymni asium, Cary r’s Shop. Inclusive 


Bath, 
terms.—J. E. Healey, M.A.,and 5. 2. Stawell Brown, M.A, 


Head-Mas New College, 


of 





W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public 

School in four Houses; staffed by Oxford and 
Cambridge Graduates; recognised by Army Council; 
Classical, Modern, Engineering sides, O.T.C., Swimming. 
A new block of buildings was added last term in value 


£23,000, giving new Physical Science School, Kefcrence 
Library, Biological laboratory, Gymnasium and 
Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of 
the be in the South. Entrance Scholarships in July. 





—Apply Head-Master, 


per annum, 
Somerset 











rUC K DEN ngdoo.—Country mansion 


Towers, Hunt 





in extensive is Home Boarding School 
Girls; Preparatory Cn of EK. Good education 
on P.N.E.U, lines, physical culture; individual 
care, entire charge if desired. Moderate inclusive terms, 


- Princip: al : Miss Courtenay 


I APPY Home School for little children, connected 
with the Miss Dumbrells’ school at Ditchling.— 

















Mrs. Wordingham, Beechgrove, Redhill. 
} OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 
taken; modern education. References .— Miss 

Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants 
HE GOVERNORS of newly-founded co-educational 
School in South London are prepared to receive 
in September at a normal! fee limited number of boys and 
girls, age between 7 and 12, for education up to Matriciia- 
tion and University Entrance The School is easily 
reached from Victoria, and close to *bus routes. Applica. 
tion should be made before Saturday, July 16th, to the 


i3 York M., W.( 


Secretary, box 


1419, Lhe 5S; ator 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALI..- 
J dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior Schooi for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Lscort provided from Loudon, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 
ms» £eRe@ 2 


yy A kh 
CHISLEHURST, 


RESIDENTIAL 
Head- 


Climate 





—_—_—_—s 
os 6, 

KENT. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Mistress - - Miss A. H, Dayies 










































Extensive new build have recently been ened, 
Complete Prospectus i Vhotographs forwarded on 
application to the Head-Mistress. 
ores LD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 

rincip Miss WALLIS Private Residential 
School for Girls. Teles “ Watiord 616.” 
| INGHOLT SCHOO! HINDHEAD, has ied 
4 PAKSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD All 3 rd 
from Miss Elliston or Miss F. M. 5. Ba 
a NA COLLEGE, BKALING, 
On, W. inded 1820).—Boarding School 
Sta ndin in OWO greulus Line 
t part of Mi idilesex. 

'T, PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. § 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
sc HOLAKSHIPS will ta place on Tuesda Wednes- 

} day J } 6th, ami 7t The 

ex rs from payment Tuition 

icat made to the Hi Mistress 
4 L y for the registration ol Can- 
didates is Wednesday, . Lott 

T HE I LE N’S, Cockermonth, Cumb. (near K 
SS; ng Sch. for Girls, Unrivalled s 
Eatin: ‘char » if desired. Principal, Miss Whee 
pe DOWNS S¢ HOOL, | SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

Boarding School on modern “Hines for 109 aged 
10-18. Recognised by the Board of Edacati: nd the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bz ith 
coast air Excellent playing fields. Highl jualitied 
staff Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron. Fiu. Hon. 
Schoo! of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





fYVAUNTON SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
I EXAMINATION, 


The Examination will be he id at Taunton School ( 
at the boy’s own preparatory school) on Tuesday, June 
14th, and the following days, for the purpose of awarding 
Five Entrance Scholarships, value £40, per annum, Al) 
details from the HEAD-MASTER, 





LE a 
} GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON SE 4. 


\HI 
l Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmor ith 








REENLEAF 
Grove, 8.W 
Dramatic 
Summer School: 
Spea 


Clareville 
Course in 
Fifth 
Shake- 
10. 


THEATRE STUDIO (8A 
7).—A Year’s Training 
for the Educatio ne “ Work a 
Week, Aug. 2° 27th 
Actors: Altix, othe Sept. 


Art suitable 
Teachers’ 
in Producers 





and 





22 s oe Ms 
VW PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
( 











R.N. College. I Head-} Master H.¢ . Barber, } M.. A. (Oxon .). 
YHE KING'S SCHOOL, ELY, Cambs.—The Examin- 
‘| ation for King’s Scholarships will take place at 
Ely on Tuesday, July 12th, and Wednesday, July 13th, 
1927. Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY 
W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL An Examination will 
be held on June 14th, 15th and 16th to fi!l vacant 
Scholarship and Exhibitions. For particulars apply by 
letter only to the Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, Loudon 


3.W.1, 


College Road, Bournemouth) 
CramwaN: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D, 
Pr 1: Miss M, Dav B.A. London 

Tho 5 mds | grounds of 1) acreag 
facil I oli i 

Pr 

b T 
aaa — 
_PRIV VATE TUITION, &e. 

i roo DELIC ATE linary svhool send « iren 
r: u la — tia As tin Suushine, sea breezes, 
th food renew health 

P a EA Hi WITHOUT STRAIN To Public Speakers 
s" Clergy, etc. Speedy method of voice production 
preventing throat fatigue singing also Highest 
references Miss Irvine, 45 Ureyhound Muausions 
London, W. 0, 
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CONTINENTAL TPREERTAraes retire tens | A RREIYUL, Moi, Dimetra 





TALIAN LAKEs.—In March, April and May, and 
again in September and October, the Lakes are as 
near to Paradise as ordinary people may attain. Many 
are the hotels who press their claims but do not mention 
all their charges. ‘Those who seck comfort and honesty, 
attention to detail on the part of a friendly and contented 
staff, togethe r with a real welcome from an understanding 
proprietor, should write to StuNorn CAPELLETTI, HOTEL 
San Grornaio, Lenno, Lake or Como, The hotel is near 
the Lake, has a good te nnis court, an honest way of doing 
business, and a quiet habit of life. 





PIEZ (Switzerland) Park Hotel. Marvellous centre 
for excursions, Tennis, golf, garage. Pen. f’m 12 frs. 


= IS NOT EXPENSIVE for those who 

stay with Mons. Bual at Hétel des Falaises, 
Equihen, near Boulogne-sur-mer. Quiet and oe ara 
tious though but four miles from the port. Special terms 
outside August. Cooking and wines delight the fastidious, 
a stretch of hard sand satisfies the children, while the sea 
beneath the windows is by its beauty and its murmur a 
joy for all in search of rest. 








HUN Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumgarten. Com- 
fortable English family hotcl; very quiet; large 
park, tennis, golf. 





7 \ s/Bex, Western Switzerland's 

VILLA ks leading Sporting Centre. 4,500- 

feet above sea, SIMPLON LINE, Golf, open-air 

culture and swim. pool. Perfect for rest, no 

or dust. English chaplaincy. Plenty of social 

and sporting entertamments. Resident physician. 

‘irst class tennis. 

PALACE HOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs. 16, full pension. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Fras. 10, full pension, 





OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS.—Villars s/Ollon. Run 

by Oxiord and Pub, Sch. Men. Eng. clientéle, 
*Varsity, Army &Pub. Sch. Superb view of Mont Blanc 
Range and Dents du Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h, 
& c. water. Very com. and moderate. Culsine excel, 





Ss” fZERLAND.—Health, tuition Trench.—Miss 
Cotter, B.A., La Pensée, Villars s/Ollon (4,000 ft.). 





"ALPE FLEURIE,” Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/Bex, 

Switzerland. Open- air School in the mountains, 

Sun cure. Sports, Health and education care iully 
supervised, Member of staff in England till May 15th. 


B EA | J SO L Kl L. Villars-sur-Ollon. 


UP-TO-DATE HOME SCHOOL for delicate children 
irom seven to fourteen. Open air. Sun cure. Studies. 
Sports. Extensive playground. All games, 

OTEL Chamossaire Villars-Clhesiéres. All Sports. 
Comfortable family hotel, running hot and cold 
water. 











Hox School for boys, 10-15. La Clatriére. Villars- 
Arveyes. Own tennis, own skating, running hot 

sest Of portunity ke arning French,— 
‘ Pstah, 9 ve ars. 








water in bedroonis. 
M,. and Mme. Gaston Cl 








TOURS, Xe. 


PYRENEES Touring Cinb conducts tours 1,000 
kilometres, motoring Pranee, Spain. 25 gn3s.— 
Sec., 14 Park Lane, Stoke Newington. London. 








Se DOLOMITES.—June léth. Motoring through 

magnificent Mountain Sccacry. Four weeks of 
glorious Sunshine. 69 gns.—N. 8. Bishop, F.R.G.S., 
150 Auwkland Rd., Londor, 8.E. 19 





VY" Englund ? lf so, you must have a Car, 

We offer every facility at thy » cheapest rates obtain- 
able. Write, "phone, or call for our booklet, the contents 
will convinee you.—Indian and Easte rn Car Agency, 
89 Piccadilly, London, W. ‘vt hone: Regent 1790. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVIchk ALOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and rceToRs’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DPOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 
on of charge by ME SSES. GABBITAS, THRING 
CO., 36 kville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent S578. Educ ational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Priucipais in the country, They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS 











wish to meet with a lady of suitable scholastic 
qualitic ations as partner, with a view to success sion. 
particulars on application to T354, 
Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 61 ¢ ‘onduit § Street, 
W.1. 


Yruman & Kni: ity, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





UTHORS Wanted.—Novels, 
dren’s Stories, &c. 


Known or unknown writers.— 
Claude Stacey, Ltd. . 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 





BKAKN to Write Articles and 
you learn; j 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westelitf-on-Sea. 





Iss E. 


BERMAN. — Shorthand, 


a Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly Ger. 1737" 





I ONALD MASSEY, 
&c., required. 


Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, ; 





WANTED.— Famous 

prepared to accept a limited number for | Music 
Settings.— Send 
Rays Advt. Agency, 


‘ONG LYRICS 
Ss 


“Cecil Court, London, 





Proof-reading, Revision.—MSS. 1s. 
carbon copy, 3d. 1,000 words.— 


FVYPEWRITING, 
per 1,000 words ; 
Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, 





hae ae eee 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. Promptness and accuracy guaranteed.— 
Marion Young, (EK) 














RAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
from Quarry. Sundials. 
prices.— Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
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ete. 
or Ground, 


U.K 


GOOD CUP OF COFTE E.- - -We challe gg: ey 
both as reg: ards 
A2’ 


9d. ; 
2s. 2d. ; wow 1s. Od, wee _ 
, 1s. 7d. per lb, Golden Santos, 1s, 6d. per lb, 


Spec ial blend for Hotels, 


An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and Ty igorating. 
Note—Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 Ibs, or over, in the 

A 
cITY OF L 
49 LEADENHALL 





Bacon, 


A™ you ome on_ best terms ? 


Quality eatiatank Lists free.— Empire Produce Co., 


Canada House, 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
i Comforts with baths and other advantages of i 
Hydro at moderate Li 





LWAYS STOP AT A TRUST HOUSE f 
i cleanliness and good cooking at a fair price. 
tariff list, guide « r 


xc, from Trust Houses, 
Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, iC. 2, 





Est. 1s 


\ ATO‘ K.- - Smes tle y's The (eetcoentss arg yest doo udro 
A 


"Phone: Mz atlock 17. 





ee COURT, 
a ONLY jo 

mag we sea vie ws every room; 
che ; . light : i 
shops, ch urehe 3. 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. 

seasons. Write for illustrated booklet 





Very ple: 


*Phone 


H°" EL CONSTANCE. 

23 LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2. 
antly situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious public i i 
Own lock-up Garage. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. _ day. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, TUTORS for 
ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. P ATON, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the. Lest School d Lut vs in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARLNTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district 
preferred, and rough idea of fees uid be given, 

J,&4 Paton, Mducational Agent ':, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, H.C. 4. Tel.: 5053 Central, 
ee AND TUTORS. Reliable information ana 

advice concerning the most suitable omens hments 
will be given tree of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
pret rred, range ot fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 6L Conduit Strect. 




















London, W. 1. Telephone: tierrard $272 (2 lines). 
Publis hers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
0 Schools in existence. Vrice 2s, 6d., post iree 3s, 





NVERNESS, 
overlooking | River 2 
heating; large 
boarding terms. 


Charming Situation 


fis hing on  Itiver Ness. 





ONDON, 
Museum, 


4 
ince Hotel. 


from &s. Gd: per night. 
PEFORMED 
& (vratis) of 170 Inns 
People’s Refres 








and Hotels managed hy 


House, 193 Regent St “ 





lent cuisine. 
golf, Tennis, 





P.R.ULA., Ltd., § 
» hoe BAY 


offers you 


country : good centre. Guests reed. from 52s, 6d 
sharing. Al-o Furn, Hut for 2.—sox 1344, Sp: ctator. 





al 
\ YSGARTH, YORKS.—Board-residence in houg 
4% well situated fer exploring the moors s and dales, 
Miss Smith, Low Green House, ‘Thoralby 





Rie 

NROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now 

J open for women graduates of all nationalities, For 

further SS apply to The Warden, Crosby Hail, 
Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 3 





See. 

spree reee. SEVERN- -WYE VALLEYS.—Beay. 

tiful Holiday Home (600ft. up); 70 rooms; 

5 acres; billiards; motors, garage; 603. week; pros. 
pectus.——Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 





> 

VENTLEMAN or LADY as PAYING GUEgq, 

WY Good home, garden, every comfort. Quiet Tefined 
atmosphere; Hampstead Garden Suburb, Golders 
Green Tube 10 minutes. Telephone, wireless.—K.,, o9 
Brindley, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.c.¢ 





| 

\ 7 HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 §, 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Bre ikfast, 

5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LLISON, the Great English Piano since 1837; 
L Grand, Upright and Player Models, from 63 poet 
deferred terms and exchanges. Tuning and Repairs.~ 
60 Wigmore Street, W. 1 (Langham 1418). 




















RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted, any kind. Highest prices 
é paid. Please send or call to L. Lewis, 16 Waverley 
Road, Bournemouth. 


RTIFICLAL Teeth (Old) Bought.—Up to 7s. per tooth 
£\% pinned on Vulcanite ; 12s, on Silver; 15s. on Gold; 
£2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not ac 
cepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guar. 
anteed.—S, Cann & Co., 69a Market St., Manchester, 








REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, 
y Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for tree estimate——London ‘Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We collect. ’Phone: Clissold 4777. 





YOCKROACHES quickly cleared by  Biattis, 
4 guaranteed scicntific remedy, stood test of 80 
years ; tins, 1s. 4d., 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates. 
' AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any. 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offiea, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 
24°), for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 74° for 26; and 
10 ‘ , for 52. 
t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free. —Henry LB. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.L 
DEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c. 
& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, from the real 
sott, cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES, fat 
less than shop prices.—Send postcard for iilustrated 
booklet to 8. a2, Wim. D, Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 
pEAL Ws arris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Viree, James St. Tweed Depot 216, Stornoway, Scotland, 

















R I IAL SHETLAND AND FAIR ISLE TWEEDS, 
v 28 in. wide, 7s, 6d. per yard. Patterns Free— 
Faircloth, ‘Shetland flosier, Stromness, Orkney, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, & 





h —Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
colouring; big protits.—Rainbow Lottery Co., Dept. 
“38,” Lindfield, Sussex. 

wr AMPS. —Wante d, old collections, lulativus 
\ or on covers Submit, stating price. Mos 





varieties for sale. 100 page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C., ° 











Ww OODSTOK K Laundry, Packi gton “Roa ad, Acton 
sh Covers, Curtains and all Spring Cleaning 


work Rival ‘tion. ‘Phone : : Chiswick 0470. 





APPE AL S 





H™ FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, BRA 
IRELAND. 

This Home has done good work for 50 years in ee 
and starting in life celicat nd crippled children, an 
caring for helpless cases. Now the Governors hope to 
double its curative powers by introducing suncure and 
Violet-ray Tr itment. They have collected £600, Will 


any of your readers help to make up another £600, and 
make necessary alterations possible ? Subscriptions will 
bo gratefully received by the Hon. Sec. or by the 
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= We are Officially Authorised Dealers in these world-famous Cars of Z 

= Quality. Catalogues and full details sent post free on request, 3 

= and TRIAL RUNS arranged with pleasure to suit client's convenience. : 

= HE 11/22 Wolseley is as fine a 2 

= car as money and experience can 

= build. It is produced in the Wolseley : 

= Works at Birmingham, which for over 3 

= a quarter of a century have been 3 

= renowned for high-grade cars. It is = 

z particularly easy to handle; its quick = 

= acceleration makes it ideal in traffic; it . = 

2 is a delight to drive on the open road. ; . : 

2 The ideal car for drivers who demand —11/ 2 H. P. WOLSELEY FOUR. SEATER, £215. 3 

= , " wo-sealer al same price. = 

E oe safety as well as exceptional Two-seater de luxe £245. oo. de luxe £250, 2 

= eee. Saloon de luxe £300. = 

= HE 16/45 hp. WOLSELEY 3 

2 “LIGHT SIX” is  Britain’s S| 

= answer to the foreign challenge. Not = 

= only does it compete in price, but its : 

E typically British workmanship and 

5 design place it far ahead of its foreign 

5 rivals. Its speed and rapid accelera- 

= tion is remarkable—from five to sixty 

z miles per hour its smoothly vibration- 

= less running is a revelation. This new 

= ** Six ”’ seis an entirely new standard 

= of values, rendered possible only by the 

; 16/45 SALOON, £495. TOURING CAR, £450. backing and resources of the Wolseley 

= company. 

: HAYWARD AUTOMOBILES, LTD., KINGSBURY HOUSE, KING STREET, 2 

= ST. JAMES STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. = 
Telegrams: Alwethbodi, Piccy. Telephone: Regent 6302 & 3280. 4 
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The Public Benefit of & 
Ownership Based on the & 
Private Virtues of Thrift 


Tuat is the raison d’<tre of all Building Societies, 
and when the Minister of Health opened Abbey 
House this week, he was paying a tribute to 
the Building Society movement in general. 
Abbey House is not the mere expression of 
financial success—it is permanent testimony to 
the good old-fashioned virtue of thrift and the 
good old-fashioned ambition to own a home— 
a virtue and an ambition which all Building 
Societies strive to encourage. Abbey House is a 
necessity to a Society which from very humble 
origins over fifty years ago has now grown tobe 
the largest Building Society in the metropolitan 
area. Ample accommodation and improved 
facilities have been secured to the Abbey Road 
Building Society in a building which is a worthy 
addition to the architecture of the metropolis, 
and which will enable the Society still further to 
improve its services to careful investors and to 
worthy borrowers. 
A beoklet telling of the growth of the Abbey 
Road Society and giving full details of the 


facilities it affords for profitable investment will 
be sent post free on request. 


‘ABBEY | 
ROAD : 
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SONAR 


ABBEY ABBEY 
HOUSE HOUSE 
Opened June The new 

and by the Head Offices Pe 
Rt. Hon. of the Abbey Om 
Nevill Road Build- *9 
Chamber- ing Society. of 
lain, M.P, , 
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LONDON’S FOREMOST BUILDING SOCIETY ¢ 


HAROLD BELLMAN—General Manager 
ABBEY HOUSE 
Upper BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
(Immediately opposite Baker Street Tube Station) 


City Office : 145 Mooraate, E.C.2 
and at ( and at 
Redford; Blackpool; Manchester; 
Bristol; Coventry; Norwich; Plymouth; 
Finchley Rd., N.W.8; Reading; Southend. 
Golders Green; on-Sea; Watford, ete. 
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After Gym, he says, there 
is nothing so pleasing 
as a pipe of BARNEYS 


It’s a man’s smoke, this Barneys. In the realms 
| of sport and play, at home; on the seven seas; in 
|the distant corners of the Empire—wherever 
clean, vigorous manhood lives and 
Barneys finds favour increasingly. 





Moves, 


Week by week, from Smokers everywhere, come 
friendly comments on the goodness of Barneys 
Tobacco. This week a Gymnasium Instructor 
(Hon’y) relates how chummy Barneys won its 
way right through his Club—at Birmingham. 
(The original letter can be inspected for 
verification. ) 
“ For some time I have intended writing to inform you 


" “of the part your splendid tobacco ‘ Barneys’ plays in 
I introduced it at a 


‘our Gym. commultee meeting 
“of the latter, to the respective members. Also to 
“our President, who is incidentally Pastor of our 


“Church, who in turn introduced it to several other 
* officers of the Church. 
‘ After Gym. there is nothing so pleasing as a pipe 
“of ‘good old Barneys, and at our committee 
“ meetings there is always a tin of it on the table to 
“assist us in getting through the business. ws 
“We have now commenced our 
“ pleased to say Barneys is still « 
“bond of good fellowship. 
“Please do not think I have any ulterior motive in 
“sending this letter, but theught it would be only 
“right to express our appreciation of the joy we get 
“out of a really good tobacco.” 


and 
and is the 


Winter Session, 
with us, 


Barneys is medium—for average 
tastes. Punchbowle is its full 
strength form; strong, yet cool. 
Parsons Pleasure is the mild Bar- 
neys—the easy step from Cigar- 
ette smoking to pipe-enjoyment 


Barneys is sold in 3 strengths, 
in 1-oz. “leads,” in 2, 4, 8, 
and 16-0z. condition-guaranteed 
packings, and in the new 
“EVERFRESH” Patent packing, 
2-0z. and 4-oz. sizes, 


© 2oz.tin2/3: 3strengths @ 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Ltd., 


London Offices : 


Made by 
Also at Edinburgh; 


Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
2+ Holborn, E.C. 1 


John Sinclair, 
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